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Your homeowner's 


policy may never 


replace these things. 





But Aetna has 


something that may 


save them. 





Nothing can replace your wedding album. 
Or your baseball card collection. Or your 
daughter's baby shoes. That's why we have 
a fire prevention program. It outlines the 
most common causes for home fires and 
gives tips on how to prevent them. To learn 
how to prevent a fire in your home, please 
phone us at 1-800-AETNA-HC to receive 
our free “Fire Safety Guide? Because, after 
all, there are some things in life 

that simply cannot be replaced. 

Aetna. A policy to do more? 


There’s more to the Mazda Millenia 
than meets the wallet. 


Mazda presents a new take on the old idea of getting what you pay for. 
The Mazda Millenia. A luxury sedan designed to compete with brands like Mercedes, 
BMW and Lexus. But the Millenia isn’t sold by a separate luxury division. So you 
don’t pay for luxury overhead. And 


more of what you spend 





goes into what 


you drive. 


To make it feel more solid than other luxury cars, the sides of the Millenia are 
stamped from single pieces, not welded from smaller ones. The result is a fit so precise, 
body panel seams are 20% tighter than on a Mercedes C280. 

Under the hood, the Millenia S has a unique, high-output V6, up to 80% more 
powerful than ordinary engines of comparable size. And though it makes the Millenia S 
faster from O to 60 than the V8-powered BMW 530i, it actually burns less fuel.* 

To protect its passengers, the Millenia meets global safety requirements through 
1997. Naturally, dual air bags, anti-lock brakes and front-wheel drive are standard. 
And for everyday peace of mind, the Millenia comes with a 36-month /50,000- mile 


warranty and 24-hour Emergency Roadside Assistance .** 


The Mazda Millenia. Starting at just §$27,325,* one place we're sure you won't 


mind settling for less. For a free brochure, call 1-800-639-1000. maZzDa 
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F YOU’RE GOING TO BE A JOURNALIST 

in Bosnia, having an armored car is 

helpful. In 1993 TiME equipped its 

team of reporters covering the con- 
flict in the former Yugoslavia with a re- 
inforced white Chevy pick- 
up truck. This hard-shelled 
vehicle showed its mettle 
during the bombardment of 
Sarajevo two weeks ago. 
Christopher Morris, TIME’s 
chief photographer in the 
region, drove it near the 
city’s Jewish cemetery, an 
area that had come under 
heavy attack from Bosnian 
Serbs. He left the truck to 
take some pictures, and 
soon after, it was strafed by 
bullets and shrapnel—none of which 
penetrated its protective layers. Morris, 
meanwhile, was pinned down for two 
hours by snipers before French troops 
came to his rescue. “I'd have been bet- 
ter off in the truck,” says Morris. The 
vehicle was up and running again a day 
later, though bearing plenty of battle 
scars. “Now it’s a beaten-up Sarajevo 
truck,” Morris concedes. “But it gets a 
lot of respect.” 


O 


O 


CAR TROUBLE: It 
was a close call for 

Morris and his hard- 
shelled Chevy truck 
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As whole _ brave 


Balkans team, which last week also in- 
cluded correspondents Ed Barnes in 
Belgrade and Massimo Calabresi in Za- 
greb and reporter Alexandra Stiglmay- | 
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er in Sarajevo. Calabresi, our chief 
Central European correspondent, just 
took over the post from James L. Graff, 
who has moved to the Chicago bureau 
after three years of dangerous assign- 
ments in Bosnia. At times during his 
tour of duty, Graff drove through sniper 
fire in an unarmored “soft” car, and 
once he was held hostage overnight by 
mujahedin, foreign Islamic soldiers 
working with Bosnian Muslims. Says 
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Graff: “The thing to do is make sure the 
risks you’re undertaking are commen- 
surate with the story you're getting. It’s 
not a straightforward equation.” 

One of the most difficult jobs of as- 
_ sistant managing editor 
Joélle Attinger, who de- 
ploys our correspondents 
around the world, is to help 
war reporters make life- 
and-death decisions about 
when and how to cover the 
action. “You have to rely 
more than anything on the 
reporter's common sense 
on what risks are worth tak- 
ing,” she says. “Our team, to 
a person, has been incredi- 
bly courageous and enter- 
prising.” She’s confident that our newest 
recruit in the Bosnian battle zone, Cal- 
abresi, will continue that tradition. Says 
Attinger: “There's a great curiosity and 
intensity in Massimo. There’s always one 
more thing for him to find out.” 
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New Chevron with Techron.: 
Now opening to rave reviews. 





Cars, as you know, can be very critical about how you treat them. A tough audience, you might say. 
That's why we're as proud as we can be about the widespread acclaim our new gasoline, Chevron with Techron, is receiving. 
It's not every day that a car raves unabashedly, About anything. What's the reason cars TEC H ON 
are smiling from their fuel injectors to their intake valves about Chevron with Techron? 
It's this simple: No other gasoline gives your car a cleaner engine, better performance poy . ont mocaaine’ 
or lower emissions. In car talk, that’s big stuff. So give your car what it's really thirsting for. 
Who knows? Your car might even start raving about the way you drive. 
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Simply Smarter’ 


Nothing Gets 


In TheWay 
Of A Shortcut 
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You may think there’ no avoiding a lot of 
long, unpleasant delays when you get a 
mortgage. That is, until you discover the 

Shortcut Mortgage from Trust Company Bank. 
We know how to keep the mortgage process 
moving forward, so nothing comes between 

you and your new home. 





Once we receive your completed application, 
you'll know within two business days if 
your mortgage got the go-ahead. Then we'll 
be ready to close in 10 business days. If we 
miss either deadline, we'll pay you $300. 


So don't let anything come between you 
and your dream home. Call our Mortgage 
Rate Line at 551-4301 for our current rates. 
Or to learn more about our wide variety of 
mortgage options, call 551-4100. 


Take The Shortcut Home 


Close In Just 10 Business Days 
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Surirust, A SunTrust Bank, Trust 
and is good only at participating Tru: 


Tr Company banks in Georgia. Limited-time offer. Answer contingent upon satisf and appraisal. Closing 
contingent upon a satisfactory title, 


vey, and pest inspection. Trust Company Bank reserves the right to designate in restrictions apply. 





y Bank and the T Design are service marks of SunTrust Banks, Inc. Member FDIC. The Shortcut Mortgage Program may vary @ 













Energy Wise Improvements Will 
Increase The Value Of Your Fouse. 
Not Io Mention Your Backyard. 


J admit, it's a big claim to make. 


But the fact is, by scheduling 


how Ene ray Wise 


an energy audit and following 1 help you use less 


Energy Wise” guidelines to ersy. Financially speaking, 


heat and cool your house, you ll t at's smart. Environmentally 


save energy. As well as save on utility bills. A\nd by 


king, it’ Pl 
speaking, its even smarter. I lease 


using less energy, you ll save something else = valuable call us to arrange your energy audit and find out more about 
natural resources. That's a very neighborly thing to do how you may qualily lor cash rebates up to $101 3 from the 
Take, for example, high-efficiency natural Sas gas company Talk about a program that really is energy wise. 


appliances. They save energy and lower utility bills. Y our 
accountant should approve. Not to mention birds and trees 
Now consider caulking. Insulation. Weatherstripping. 


Sound like prudent investments? They are when they 





help you qualify for cash rebates from the gas company 


Through an energy audit, you ll learn even more about 





To schedule an energy audit, please call 1-300-564-6040, 
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You DONT Have To Say A Worb. 
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that speak with greater eloquence than any words. Stop in or call 1:800-9-GODIVA. 
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THE BUDGET REVOLUTION 





MOST AMERICANS AGREE THAT IT IS LONG 
past time to take serious steps to re- 
duce the deficit and balance the budget 
(Cover, May 22]. Most agree also that 
everyone should suffer proportionately 
to accomplish that goal. But there is grave 
disagreement over what each American 
should sacrifice. All federally subsidized 
programs can be run more efficiently, 
and many can benefit their constituents 
even with budget cuts. If Congress is 
proposing that the government get out of 
funding any specific programs, however, 
or if cuts are not going to be proportion- 
ate among all recipients of federal funds, 
that must be fully disclosed to the public 
for comment, not just left to TV sound 
bites and platitudes by politicians. 
Sigrid E. Olson 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


AMERICANS SEEM TO HAVE FORGOTTEN 
the difference between spending and 
investing. If balancing the budget is truly 
motivated by an interest in our chil- 
dren’s future, then why aren’t people 
demanding that Washington correct its 
30-year slide in public investment? 
Families and businesses recognize that 
physical and human capital investments 
are not the same as current consump- 
tion; so should the Federal Government. 
America can develop a future-oriented 
fiscal agenda that retains budgetary dis- 
cipline. But first someone must ask, 
What about investment? 
Charles J. Whalen, Resident Scholar 
Jerome Levy Economics Institute 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 


SPENDING MONEY WE DO NOT HAVE IS A 

lie. Twenty-six years of lying is enough! 

We need to balance the budget. Let the 
cuts begin. 

John J. Diggins 

Dallas 


SHORT OF A FINANCIAL CATASTROPHE, 
nothing will ever cause America to bal- 
ance the budget or repay the national 
debt. Too many of us work for the gov- 





Tearing into the Deficit 

6¢1 doubt the budget will be 
balanced by 2002. Congress doesn't 
have the intestinal fortitude to make 


tough cuts for seven straight years. 99 
Bradley R. Beilfuss 


Lansing, Illinois 


ernment or receive entitlements, subsi- 

dies and welfare for the painful neces- 
sary steps to be taken. 

Anthony R. Palmer 

Arlington, Texas 


IN AIMING TO CUT THE DEFICIT WHILE 
reducing taxes, Congress is burning the 
candle of misrepresentation at both 
ends. Promising to scale back the growth 
of the Medicare program by 2002 by cut- 
ting benefits today is burning the candle 
at both ends and in the middle. It is the 
height of hypocrisy. 
Carl M. Zartler 
Chicago 


THE STAGGERING U.S, BUDGET DEFICIT 
and the danger it poses to coming gener- 
ations are alarming. Congress must exer- 
cise caution, however. Drastic measures 
can cause widespread unemployment 
and boost the crime rate. They could 
endanger the lives of children whose 
families rely on government assistance. 
Is there a way to lessen the misery of 
the people affected? Perhaps they could 
agree to a salary reduction or a shorter 
workweek rather than find themselves 
totally out of a job and unable to support 
their families. 
Dominga L. Reyes 
Ojai, California 


THE DEFICIT-REDUCTION GYRATIONS OF 
Congress will be taken seriously only 
when every factor contributing to the 
deficit is considered. All taxpayers, 
regardless of age or income, are in this 
fiscal mess together. All of us, including 
participants in the currently sacrosanct 
Social Security and Medicare, should 
share equitably in carrying and possibly 
reducing the burden of this financial 


sack of rocks. 
John F. Morley 
Westlake Village, California 


I DO NOT OPPOSE DEFICIT REDUCTION. I 
applaud the Clinton Administration’s 
reducing the deficit 30% in a fair and 





responsible manner. What I object to is 

the Republicans’ attempt to eliminate 

deficits by balancing the budget largely 
on the backs of the poor. 

Nicholas J. Shapiro 

Chicago 


The Uncovering of a Spy 


WHILE READING DAVID WISE’S ACCOUNT 
of how Aldrich Ames was unmasked as 
a traitor [Book Excerpt, May 22] I 
wondered why the Central Intelligence 
Agency was so bungling and blind that it 
didn’t see the arrow of suspicion point- 
ing to Ames. Surely someone higher up 
was on the take. 
Sheryl Young 
Wilmington, Delaware 


WOULD IT SURPRISE ANYBODY TO FIND 
out that some of the Russians involved, 
and now presumed to be dead, were 





TION, May 22] was unfair to stu- 
dents who couldn't afford them, 
most people who wrote about our 
report “Role of a New Machine” 
voted in favor of them. “Such tech- 
nology should be utilized, not cast 
aside,” commented Mike Kayser, 
14, of Columbia, Maryland. “People 
who refuse to make use of it should 
quit whining and get with the pro- 
gram!” Noted Brian Shaughnessy of 
Melrose, Massachusetts, who has 


more than a year when, in 1993, 
he took a college calculus class in 
which its use was forbidden. 
Despite that restriction, Hartigan 
was pleased to report, “I received 
an A in the course. The machine 
helped me learn mathematics, but 
'm not calculator dependent.” 
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PBS Home Video presents an extraordinary epic that puts a human face on the 
tragedies and triumphs that forced America to come of age. Experience the 
full scope of Ken Burns’ compelling look at The Civil War, from Lincoln's 
eloquent speeches to the moving letters of soldiers on the battlefront. 
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instead intentional double agents, work- 
ing with Russian supervisors, and that 
they are alive in some distant part of 
Russia with new names and identities? 
As a reader of espionage novels for many 
years, I cannot accept that Ames simply 
“got away with it” for such a long time, or 
that his various career appointments 
were not made intentionally. 
Michael Roy Treister 
Chicago 


Successful Recipes Win Prizes 


WE WERE FLATTERED TO SEE THE GOLD- 
man Environmental Prize appear on 
your chart comparing the monetary 
value of some of the world’s prestigious 
awards (CHRONICLES, May 22]. A point 
of clarification is in order, however: 
while the Pillsbury Bake-Off offers a 
biennial grand prize of $1 million, the 
Goldman Environmental Prizes have a 
total value of more than just the $75,000 
you listed. That is the amount given 
annually to each of six outstanding envi- 
ronmentalists. Thus the Goldman En- 
vironmental Foundation gives out 
$900,000 every two years, rather than 
just $75,000 a year. Perhaps we should 
encourage Goldman prizewinners to 
enter the Pillsbury Bake-Off. After all, 





each of the winners has been able to 
come up with a successful recipe for sav- 

ing the world’s environment. 
Duane Silverstein, Executive Director 
Goldman Environmental Foundation 
San Francisco 


Using the Bully Pulpit 


KUDOS TO FORMER PRESIDENT BUSH FOR 
resigning from the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation [THE PRESIDENCY, May 22]. I 
admire his excoriating the N.R.A. for call- 
ing federal agents “jackbooted thugs.” I 
am pleased that people are reacting to 
antigovernment rhetoric usually associat- 
ed with the paranoiac hate groups but 
now coming from a once proud organi- 
zation. Bush has shown that even an 
ex-President can use the bully pulpit to 
stand up for what is right. 
Marc McClenahan 
Gilbert, Arizona 
AOL: WildcatMcC 


I SEE BUSH’S RESIGNATION AS A COP-OUT. 

He could have stayed in the organization 

and tried to rectify its shortcomings from 

within. Bush belonged to the group for 
political purposes only. 

William W. Darichuk 

Yuma, Arizona 





THE N.R.A. SUPPORTS AN EXTREMIST 

agenda and is coaxing and bullying its 

innocent members. They will soon wake 

up. George Bush was one of the first. 
Thank you, Mr. Bush. 

Frank Shephard 

Falmouth, Massachusetts 

AOL: FShephard 


MORE POLITICIANS SHOULD DO WHAT 

Bush did and quit that pathetic organi- 

zation. It appears the N.R.A. is no longer 
in the business of sportsmanship. 

Russ Coventry 

Ellison Bay, Wisconsin 


THE INSANE PROLIFERATION OF GUNS IN 
America is a direct result of the N.R.A.’s 
efforts. In concert with the avaricious 
arms suppliers, it has made our wonder- 
ful country the most dangerous place in 
the world to live. 
Francis X. Conlon 
Honolulu 


Birds of Prey 


ANOTHER VULTURE HAS DESCENDED ON 
Oklahoma City to profit from the 
tragedies of grief-stricken people there. 
Johnnie Cochran Jr. has filed a class 
action against a Texas company that 
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made the fertilizer allegedly used as an 
ingredient in the bomb [OKLAHOMA 
City, May 22]. That’s like blaming 
knife sellers for the murders of Nicole 
Brown Simpson and Ron Goldman. 
Jean Wilson 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 












1 AM DISGUSTED THAT THE VULTURE AT- 
torneys are at it again. This type of ob- 
vious blood sucking is not for the vic- 
tims’ welfare but for the big fees the 
lawyers stand to pocket. If they had the 
welfare of the Oklahomans at heart, they 
would hold fund raisers and donate all 
the proceeds to the survivors. 
B. Vincent Bradley 
Manti, Utah 
AOL: BBrad15470 






Shed a Tear for Farley 


| HAVE FOLLOWED THE COMIC STRIP FOR 
Better or For Worse since its inception, 
and I was saddened when the dog Farley 
died, as you noted in the tongue-in- 
cheek Milestoons section [CHRONICLEs, 
May 22]. In fact, I wept at his demise and 
wondered why his owners, the Patter- 
sons, did not. They looked worried and 
scared, but not one tear was shed for the 
hero that saved their little girl’s life! 
Sara Hughes 

Midland, Michigan 

Cartoonist Lynn Johnston, creator of the 
strip, notes that when Farley died she 
portrayed the Patterson family as being 
devastated, even though none of them 
cried. Johnston assumed that readers, 
when shown the different family mem- 
bers in various forms of grief, would 
feel their sadness. “There is more to the 
family’s grief than I have space to show,” 
she explains. She has received more 
than 500 letters about Farley’s death. 
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sands of students 
like Marcus 
Montrose receive 
TIME magazine in 
their classes. In some communities, this 
| valuable educational program is made 
possible by the local cable companies 
listed below. The teachers, students and |e 
staff of the TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM jim 





would like to say thanks to all of our 
sponsors for helping to make learning 
come alive! 1 
To find out about the TIME EDUCATION 

| PROGRAM, call 1-800-777-8600. 

#,) YOUNG MINDS GROW WITH TIME 
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Cardizem CD and CardiSense” 
May Help You Live Well 


plus CardiSense may give you 
an opportunity to lead a healthier life. 


gives: 
Effective control of high blood pressure or angina 
for many people 


Once-daily dosing 


A free quarterly newsletter, CardiSense, with timely 
information on nutrition, exercise, and maintaining 
a healthy lifestyle. 


In clinical studies with Cardizem CD, the most common side 
effects, seen in less than 5.5% of patients, have been headache, 
dizziness, slow heart rate, heartbeat irregularities, and swelling 
of the ankles. Cardizem CD is not appropriate for all people, 
especially those with certain serious heart rhythm conditions. 
Make sure your health care professional knows about your 
medical history, including heart, liver, and kidney problems. 
Tell your health care professional about other medications you 
are taking because of possible drug interactions which could 
result in other potentially serious side effects. 


94019906 


Only a health care es authorized 
to prescribe Cardizem CD can evaluate the potential risks 
and benefits of Cardizem CD for you. 


Call for a free brochure on high blood pressure or angina, 
plus one free copy of Cardi Sense. 


ONCE-A-DAY 


(diltiazem HC]) is -, 180-, 240-, 300-mg Capsules 


See important additional information on adjacent page 
0627C5 





we could just do this to acid rain. 


Ina way we can—if 





more industrial and power plants 
switch to natural gas 

Natural gas is playing a key 
role in industry's compliance 
with the Clean Air Act Amendments 
and our government's plans 
for a cleaner future. It should 
play a key role in your company’s 
future, [00 

Natural gas power plants can 
produce 99% less sulfur dioxide 
and 90% less nitrogen oxide 
than oil or coal-fired plants 

And paired with the 
advances in equipment technology 
in most cases, natural gas 
is the most efficient, cost-effective 
energy around 

Plus, there's a secure and 
steady supply of gas; over 99 
of the gas we use comes from 
North America, and more than 
a million miles of pipeline coast 
to coast delivers it easily 

If more industrial and 
power plants switch to natural 
gas, we'll help wipe away acid 
rain, instead of wiping away 


our environment 


Don t you wish 


yd 


Crean, economical natural gas. Think what we'll save. 


© 1990 AMERICAN GAS ASSOC 
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Capital Water Fight 

President Clinton added an- 
other G.O.P. proposal to his 
expanding list of veto targets: 
the House's rewrite of the 
federal Clean Water Act. 
The President claimed that 
the bill’s looser environmen- 
tal and antipollution stan- 
dards would turn back years 
of progress and send water 
quality “straight down the 
drain.” The measure’s back- 
ers—it still must get past a 
skeptical Senate—said the 
President’s veto threat re- 
vealed that he was a captive 
of “environmental extremists.” 





Dirty-Water Studies 

Roiling the water debate, two 
environmental groups re- 
leased studies indicating that 
53 million people in the U.S. 
drink water that is contami- 
nated by chemicals, pollu- 
tants and fecal matter in ex- 
cess of federal protective 
standards. The groups attrib- 
uted nearly 1,000 deaths and 
400,000 cases of illness year- 
ly to the consumption of 
dirty water. 


Clinton on Affirmative Action 
The New York Times report- 
ed that Administration offi- 
cials charged with the deli- 
cate task of reviewing the 
Federal Government's affir- 
mative-action efforts have 
determined that most pro- 
grams are O.K. According to 
the paper, officials have con- pn es | N S | D E W A S H | N G T 0 N a 
cluded that employment and —__—_ — 
education preferences based 
on race or sex are justified so 
long as the preferences don’t 
harden into quotas. The ex- 
ception: “set-aside” pro- 
grams guaranteeing work 
contracts to minority- and 
women-owned companies 
that the Administration 
thinks are discriminatory to- 
ward white males. The White 
House would say only that 
any final conclusions are 
weeks away. 


CRITIC OF THE WEEK: With his talk of “nightmares of depravity,” Bob Dole, self- 
appointed scourge of the entertainment industry, gave Hollywood quite a fright 


Scud Alert! Please Push the Pound Sign 

The next time U.S. troops have to confront Scud missiles in 
battle, they may get help from a gadget that many civilians 
take for granted. In a recent test, soldiers wearing inexpen- 
sive electronic beepers on their belts were alerted to mock in- 
coming Scuds by battlefield observers who “paged” them up 
to three minutes before the missiles would have hit. During 
the Gulf War, all ground troops had to don chemical masks 
whenever a Scud was fired. With beepers, only the soldiers in 
a relatively small area would need such protection. 
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BIG 

Anew study suggests 
that kids who watch 
PBS do better in school 


DAN 

RATHER 

CBS newscast rises to 
second place in first 
post-Chung ratings 
CHINA 

U.S. renews its most- 
favored-nation status 
despite lack of progress 
on human rights 


Number of references in the press 
over the past two years: 


RODMAN 

San Antonio Spurs star 
sulks his way out of 
N.B.A. playoffs 


BORIS 

YELTSIN 

Bold speeches, but 
scant funds for 
Sakhalin quake relief 


NASA 

The launch of the 
space shuttle 
Discovery is scuttled 
by woodpeckers 


June -Nov. "94 . "94-May "95 


Let Him Who Is Without Pink Floyd LPs Cast the First Stone 


Politicians have once again taken to decrying the negative effects on traditional 
American values of certain films and types of popular music. Perhaps these critics ought 
to take a closer look at their own entertainment choices. 








M ADASKAVEG—GAMMA LIAISON 


Entertainer == Fan of Traditional Values 

Everly William Wake Up Little Susie promotes teen 

Brothers Bennett sex, disrespect for parental authority 

Grateful Tipper Gore; Casey Jones fails to condemn 

Dead Massachusetts cocaine use by railroad personnel 
Gov. William Weld 

Sophia Phil Often portrays characters indifferent 

Loren Gramm to the sanctity of marriage 

Eric New York Gov. I Shot the Sheriff encourages violence 

Clapton George Pataki against law-enforcement agents 

Frank Ronald (and One More for the Road romanticizes 

Sinatra Nancy) Reagan drunk driving 

Barbra Bill Yentl celebrates cross-dressing; Prince 

Streisand Clinton of Tides encourages psychiatrists to 


violate ethics by sleeping with patients 
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Wilson on Affirmative Action 
California Governor Pete 
Wilson—an all but declared 
presidential candidate— 
signed ari executive order 
unilaterally curtailing or dis- 
mantling state affirmative- 
action policies where possi- 
ble. Wilson, who was once a 
supporter of affirmative ac- 
tion and is now seeking to 
position himself in the 
G.O.P.’s conservative main- 
stream, decried “the tension 
and unfairness this system of 
racial spoils has produced.” 


In Quayle’s Footsteps 

Senate majority leader Bob 
Dole traveled to Los Angeles 
to knock some of its pre- 
eminent citizens at a fund 
raiser. The presidential candi- 
date criticized entertainment 
moguls for producing what he 
called “nightmares of deprav- 
ity”—films, television and mu- 
sic filled with sex and brutali- 
ty that “push the limits of 
decency.” Dole took particu- 
lar aim at Time Warner 
(TIME’s parent company) for 
its dissemination of violence- 
laced gangsta-rap music. 


Chicago’s New Landlord 

The Federal Government 
took over one of the nation’s 
worst bureaucratic disaster 
areas: the Chicago Housing 
Authority. Henry Cisneros, 
Secretary of Housing, said his 
department would begin an 
immediate cleanup and reno- 
vation of the authority's 
crime-plagued, decrepit units 
and focus on developing 
long-range housing plans for 
the city’s poor tenants. 


An Air Force Crash 

Two people were killed and 
about 20 injured when an Air 
Force training jet, apparently 
experiencing mechanical 
problems, crashed into an 
apartment complex in Wichi- 
ta Falls, Texas, minutes after 
taking off from nearby Shep- 
pard Air Force Base. The two 
pilots aboard ejected safely. 


The Oklahoma Bombing Case 
In Oklahoma City the last 
three bodies were pulled 
from the rubble of the de- 














molished federal building, 
bringing the official death 
toll from the April 19 explo- 
sion to 168. Meanwhile, 
bombing suspect Terry 
Nichols was denied bail. 


The Simpson Trial 

In a setback for the O.]J. 
Simpson defense team, 
Judge Lance Ito ruled that 
the prosecution can intro- 
duce into evidence more 
than 40 graphic autopsy and 
crime-scene photos of the 
two slashed victims, Nicole 
Brown Simpson and Ronald 
Goldman. Judge Ito said the 
probative value of the “horri- 
ble” photos outweighed any 
prejudicial impact they 
might have. Most of the 
week’s testimony involved 
further—frequently tedious— 
wrangling over the prosecu- 
tion’s blood evidence. 


Prom High School Arrest 
Federal authorities arrested 
Christopher Johnson on ar- 
son charges, accusing him of 
having set fire last August to 
Alabama’s Randolph County 
High School, the school 
beset with racial discord 
after its principal, Hulond 
Humphries, threatened to 
cancel a prom over inter- 
racial dating. Emmett John- 
son, the suspect's father and 
founder of a local protest 
group called the Black Pan- 
ther Militia, asserted that the 
arrest was a frame-up. 


Bosnian Serbs Up the Ante 
Secessionist Serbs in Bosnia 
raised the stakes in their 
tense standoff with U.N. and 
NATO forces, downing a U.S. 
F-16 on routine patrol; Bosn- 
ian Serb forces said the jet’s 
lone pilot survived and was in 
their custody, an assertion 
the U.S. was unable to con- 
firm. At the same time, the 
Bosnian Serbs—under pres- 
sure from their erstwhile pa- 
tron, Serbian President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic—released 
121 of the more than 370 

U.N. peacekeepers they had 
been holding hostage. U.S. 
envoy Robert Frasure met 
with Milosevic to discuss pos- 
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sibly suspending economic 
sanctions against Serbia in 
return for the release of the 
other hostages and Serbian 
recognition of Bosnia’s bor- 
ders. NATO and European 
Union defense ministers, 
meanwhile, met in Paris and 
agreed to create a combat 
force, numbering 4,000 to 
5,000, to respond to Serb 
challenges to peacekeepers. 


Use of U.S. Troops Unlikely 
Calling the Bosnian Serbs 
“outcasts and international 
pariahs,” the Clinton Admin- 
istration offered to help re- 
deploy existing peacekeeping 
forces in Bosnia—a seeming 
shift in a U.S. policy that 
heretofore said U.S. ground 
troops would be used only to 
enforce a peace treaty among 
the warring factions or evac- 
uate peacekeepers. With crit- 
ical voices rising in Congress, 
Clinton quickly character- 
ized the use of American 
troops as a “remote, highly 
unlikely event” that would 
take place only if peacekeep- 
ers needed to be rescued. 


Japanese Debate War Apology 
The ruling Japanese coalition 
government failed to meet its 
self-imposed deadline for 
agreeing on an apology for 
the country’s role in World 
War II. The main coalition 
parties, the Liberal Democ- 
rats and the Socialists, are 
deadlocked over the wording 
of the suggested apology, 
which the Socialists say does 
not sufficiently express 
Japan’s responsibility for its 
actions during World War II. 


Death Toll Rises in Russian Quake 
A devastating earthquake 
struck Sakhalin Island in 
Russia’s far east, killing per- 
haps as many as 2,000 of 
3,000 people living in the 
tiny oil-drilling town of 
Neftegorsk. The violent 
quake, 7.5 on the Richter 
scale, flattened the shoddy 
Soviet-built apartment 
blocks; in a section of town, 
one of the few structures still 
standing was a statue of 
Lenin. Subfreezing nighttime 
temperatures complicated 


CHRONICLES 


Vv The FDA has approved for 
market the first commercial test 
that can detect how fast a person 
loses bone, making it easier for 
doctors to tell whether medica- 
tion prescribed to retard the 
bone loss caused by osteoporosis 
is effective. Researchers hope to 
refine the $50 urine test eventu- 
ally to help doctors diagnose the disease, 
which affects about 25 million Americans. 
V Lining up for a flu shot may not have to 
be a yearly ritual. Rather than tailoring the 
vaccines each year to combat the bug of the 
season, scientists are working on a new 
type of vaccine aimed at portions of the 
virus that are similar among various strains. 
Animals given the new vaccine showed less 
virus in their body after exposure to differ- 
ent flus than animals immunized with the 
standard vaccine. 


Sources: GOOD—Ostex international press release: Nature Medicine 
BAD—New England Journal of Medicine. Ceeters tor Desease Control 


Minorities in 
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Much attention has been 
paid of late to race-based 
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~ New research provides addi- 
tional evidence that the hepatitis 
C virus, which is responsible for 
at least 80% of hepatitis cases re- 
sulting from transfusions, can 
result in long-term disease. A 
study of more than 100 patients 
testing positive for the virus 
showed that decades later, about 
50% had cirrhosis of the liver and 5% had 
malignant liver tissue. 

v The number of arps cases among homo- 
sexual men living in rural or suburban ar- 
eas has jumped almost 70% since 1989, in 
contrast to a 20% increase among gay men 
living in cities. Outside the cities, the rate of 
homosexually transmitted arps was highest 
among black men—37 cases per 100,000 
men, an increase of 80% since 1989; the 
rate among nonurban white men grew 
14%. 





college scholarships. But 
there are all kinds of schol- 
arship preferences. Some 
other groups that benefit 
from special programs: 


e 


Bowlers 
Caddies 
Children of 
harness racers 


Descendants of Confed- 


erate soldiers or sailors 
Descendants of signers 
of the Declaration of 
Independence 
Left-handed freshmen 
Paper boys and girls 
Orphans 

Relatives of dog breed- 
ers, handlers or judges 
Scuba divers 
Tupperware dealers 








AGlance 
By now you've blubbered your way through The Bridges 
of Madison County—either the book or the somewhat less 
emetic film—at least once. But what, if anything, do you 
know about the real Madison County? 

County Seat: 

Winterset (pop. 4,300), birthplace of John Wayne 


Another Famous Madison Countyite: 
George Washington Carver 


Last Movie Made in County Before Bridges: 
Cold Turkey (1971), starring Dick Van Dyke, Pippa Scott 
and Tom Poston 


True-Life Love Affair Involving an Actual 
Madison County Covered Bridge: 

In 1983 a teenage boy who was romantically involved 
with an older, married woman carved the couple’s ini- 
tials on the McBride Bridge. When she broke off the ro- 
mance and returned to her husband, the despondent 
youth tried to burn off the telltale initials but inadver- 
tently set fire to the bridge. He was sentenced to 150 
hours of community service. 


Planning a Visit This Summer? 

The National Skillet Throwing Contest takes place on 
June 17 in Macksburg; contestants hurl cast-iron frying 
pans as far as they can. Aug. 4-6, Truro will be host to 
the National “Dry Land” Canoe Race, in which two- 
person teams run for eight city blocks carrying canoes. 
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Park Avenue Ultra. 
The seat of power. And luxury. 


Sitting behind the wheel of an Ultra has become one of the 
most admired positions in the world. That is because of Ultra’s abundance 
of premium luxury features. Features that include 
six-way adjustable leather seating, a Concert Sound stereo 
system and a supercharged, 225-horsepower engine. 
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in the seat of power, call 
1-800-4A-BUICK. ‘ 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 
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Buckle up, America! 











rescue efforts, and thick off- 
shore ice kept a hospital ship 
from reaching Sakhalin. 


Russia Moves Closer to NATO 
The foreign ministers of the 
16 members of the NATO al- 
liance met with Russian For- 
eign Minister Andrei Kozyrev 
in the Netherlands to try to 
begin building a closer rela- 
tionship between the former 
enemies. For the first time, 
Kozyrev agreed to participate 
fully in the Partnership for 
Peace program, which links 
NATO with its former Warsaw 
Pact enemies. But Kozyrev 
warned the ministers that 
Russia continues to oppose 
its neighbors’ actually joining 
the alliance: “We would need 
to clarify whom NATO is going 
to defend itself against,” he 
said. “If one has Russia in 
mind, it is obvious that this 
would mean creating new di- 
viding lines in Europe.” 
Washington, however, re- 
mains adamant that NATO has 
the right to accept new mem- 
bers without a Russian veto. 


BUSINESS 


A Braking Economy 

The government issued a se- 
ries of reports indicating that 
the economy may be slowing 
down more quickly than ex- 
pected. Among the figures: 
the gross domestic product 
for the first quarter of this 
year rose at an annual rate of 
2.7%, down sharply from the 
previous quarter’s 5.1% 
growth; orders to U.S. facto- 
ries plunged 1.9% in April, 
and sales of new homes 
dipped 2.7%; business pay- 
rolls dropped by 101,000 in 
May; and the index of lead- 
ing economic indicators fell 
for the third straight month, 
declining 0.6% in April. 


Kerkorian’s Lemon 
Billionaire Kirk Kerkorian 
withdrew his hostile $20 bil- 
lion bid to take over Chrysler 
after failing to line up 
financing. But spokesmen 


said Kerkorian might be back | 


later with another offer for 
the automaker. 
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SMITH IN 1953 


HOSPITALIZED. CHRISTOPHER REEVE, 42, 
actor; for a broken neck and injured spinal 
cord; in Charlottesville, Virginia. Reeve, who 
leaped to stardom in the 1978 big-screen ver- 
sion of Superman, was competing in an 
equestrian event when his horse refused a 
jump and Reeve was thrown to the ground, 
breaking two vertebrae at the base of his 
skull. Reeve is on a respirator, paralyzed be- 
low the neck, but reporting sensation in his 
chest. Doctors will operate this week to pre- 
vent further damage to his spinal cord. 


DIED. STANLEY ELKIN, 65, darkly witty, lan- 
guage-obsessed novelist; of a heart attack; in 
St. Louis, Missouri. Author of 17 books, Elkin 
won the National Book Critics Circle Award 
in 1983 for George Mills, which—in a plot 
typical of his absurdist bent—follows a thou- 
sand-year lineage of losers with the same 
name, from a misguided medieval crusader 
to a furniture mover in present-day St. 
Louis. Elkin remained a prolific writer de- 
spite suffering from multiple sclerosis. 








REEVE AT A 1994 SHOW JUMPING EVENT 


TONES 
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MUIR IN 1964 


DIED. JEAN MUIR, 66, fashion designer; of 
breast cancer; in London. Though Muir 
first made a mark in the early 60s, her mas- 
tery of starkly simple yet always elegant de- 
signs kept her on the cutting edge for three 
decades. Her practical credo: “When de- 
signing clothes, you must remember that 
you are covering a body that moves.” Her 
specialty: the “little black dress.” 


DIED. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 97, former 
Republican Senator from Maine; in Skowhe- 
gan, Maine. Smith was the first woman to win 
election to both houses of Congress and the 
first to be put forward as a presidential candi- 
date at a national political convention (in 
1964, when she was swept aside by the Gold- 
water rush). She showed a prickly indepen- 
dence that often put her at odds with more 
doctrinaire members of her party. She 
backed F.D.R.’s New Deal legislation, op- 
posed two of Richard Nixon’s Supreme Court 
nominees and was a withering early critic of 
her red-hunting colleague Joseph McCarthy. 
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“Go Gargle with Razor Blades” 
1965's hot new fad? Corrosive talk radio: “The more opinionat- 


ed [the host] the better. Declares Ira Blue of San Francisco's 


KGO: ‘On the radio .. 


with call-ins (“Madame, stop before you make me sick’) has only 


whetted his listeners’ appetite . 


Angeles’ Joe Pyne. Rather than debate, Joe may tell [callers] to 
‘go gargle with razor blades,’ or ‘take your teeth out, put 'em in 


backward and bite your throat’ . 


IN TIME 


. Lam God.’ And yet his highhandedness 


Obsession with sex can range 





Every bit as lava-tongued is Los Cover: Phyllis 
McGinley, celebrat- 
ing housewifery in 
popular poetry 


from titillation to the repellent. When New Orleans’ Larry Regan asked one deviate 


caller if he had considered going to a psychiatrist, he got the reply, ‘Go to a psychia 


trist, hell. I go eth one.”"—June 18, 1965 
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YOU WANT TO 


TO COLLEGE. 


AS 


What if you’re 30? Lucky you. Time is on your 

side. You'll probably want to move into the stock 
market, because historically stocks have outperformed 
all other forms of investment over the long haul. Zero 
coupon bonds are another possibility. Your investment 
will grow ata fixed rate, and you can stagger the matu- 
rity dates of the bonds so they'll start paying off as each 
of your children reaches college. A smart tax move 
might involve putting money in your children’s names. 
The income this money earns—up to $650 per year—is 
nontaxable. The point is, even with time on your side, 


you need a plan. 


What if you’re 45? If your child is close to college age, 
it may be time to shift the bulk of her college money 
into fixed-rate investments to protect against short-term 
fluctuations in the equities market. If you had your child 
after you were 40, one possibility might be to withdraw 
a portion of your IRA when you reach 59 1/2. You may 
also want to borrow against the equity you've built up in 
your home through a home equity line of credit. The 
interest you pay on loans up to $100,000 may be com- 
pletely tax deductible. The options are many and varied, 


and a plan becomes extremely important. 


What if you’re 60? Assuming you've accumulated all 


the money necessary for your child’s or grandchild’s 


IMPORTANT AS 


SEND HER 
YOUR AGE IS 


FERS. 


education, there are important tax ramifications in how 
you distribute the funds. You may want to transfer those 
assets to a Charitable Remainder Educational Trust. 
During the four years the child is in college, she'll receive 
an annuity from the trust, and use that money to cover 
her expenses. At the end of the four years any principal 
remaining will be transferred directly to the college. 
They'll receive the benefit, and you receive a tax deduc- 


tion fora charitable contribution. 


What if you're still baffled? You're not alone. Getting 
kids through college these days requires intelligence 
on your part as well as your child’s. You need a smart 
financial plan and a partner to help you work it out. A 
Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant will help you look 
at your entire financial picture and together you'll come 
up with a formal written financial plan. And we have 
more ways to make that plan work than anyone else. 
So getting through four years of college may not be as 
hard as you think, at least for you. To learn more, call 


1-800-637-7455, ext. 9448. 


The difference is planning. 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


(Os Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 

















Dole said he could 
not even repeat the toxic lyrics 
of rappers like Ice-T 











UNPOPULAR CULTURE 














How concerned are you about the Does the depiction of violence in 

amount of violence depicted in movies, movies, television shows and popular 
shows and popular music? ee eee 

Very Fairly Not very — Notatall Meets Has effect No effect 
concemed concerned concerned Numbs people to violence so 

52% 25% 14% 9% | thattheyreinsensitivetoit 76% 21% | 





Inspires young people to 
amount of sex depicted in movies, violence 75% 23% | 
television shows and popular music? Tells that viol : | 
Very Fairly Notvery —_Not att all ple parhe gaa 71% 27% | 
concerned concerned concerned 


13% 











ou velocine on caent et oun, —— 

SX Great deal of Some Not much No 

pont occa cong responsbilly reeponsbilty respenshliy | responsibil 

listen to this entertainment 61% 27% 4% 5% 

Entertainment ies, like movie studi 

aves Sem SEN. LT ee 

prea like actors, directors and 47% 38% 8% 6% 

Retail busi , like record stores and 

movie heaters 34% 40% 15% 10% 

The government 29% 29% 12% 29% 

Do you favor or oppose each of the As a way to improve the moral climate 

following as a to reduce the of this country, would you approve or 

amount of sex and violence in popular disapprove of each of the following? 
Favor Oppose Approve Disapprove 

Tighten parental supervision 93% = 6% | More restrictions on what is 

Warning labels on records 83% 15% eR hia | 

restrictions on 
Voluntary self-restraint “ : 
wietaivroncmpane, 82% 15% caine nate 52%. 38% 
restrictions on 
Government censorship 27% GB% FE appearsinthe movies G1% 37% | 


Froen a tehepbone poll of 600 acut Americans taken for TIME/CNN on June 3 by Yantatovich Partners toc Sampling error is 24%. “Not sures” omntied. | 











DOLE WARNED 
AGAINST 
“NIGHTMARES OF 
DEPRAVITY” FROM 
MEDIA COMPANIES 


ing the country with “nightmares of de- 
pravity.” Warning that the more extreme 
products of pop culture threaten to under- 
mine American kids, he called on the large 
media companies to swear off the hard 
stuff. “We must hold Hollywood and the 
entire entertainment industry accountable 
for putting profit ahead of common decen- 
cy,” Dole said, then raised the heat consid- 
erably by singling out one company, Time 
Warner, the media giant that includes the 
largest American music operation, the 
Warner film studio and a stable of maga- 
zines, including TiME. One day after Dole’s 
speech, William Bennett, the former Edu- 
cation Secretary and drug czar, sent letters 
to Time Warner board members asking the 
company to stop distributing rap with ob- 
jectionable lyrics. 

Later in the week, Dole’s wife Libby 
announced that she would be selling more 
than $15,000 in Walt Disney stock after 
learning that Disney, through its sub- 
sidiary Miramax, is the distributor of 
Priest. The controversial film, which her 
husband had already denounced several 
weeks ago, depicts a gay clergyman and a 
sexually active straight one. And coming 
soon from Miramax is Kids, a raw depic- 
tion of a sex-obsessed, drug-bleary day in 
the life of some New York City teens. It’s 
the sort of thing Mickey Mouse would 


| have to peek at through trembling white- 


gloved fingers. 

To be sure, Dole’s remarks were an un- 
mistakable pitch to the culturally conserva- 
tive wing of the Republican Party, which will 
have a lot to say about who becomes the next 


| G.O.P. presidential candidate. Dan Quayle, 





their favorite son, never entered the race. 
Pat Buchanan, their guilty pleasure, is prob- 
ably too extreme to be elected. Even before 
it turned out that he once invested in an 
R-rated film, Phil Gramm of Texas had left 
them cold. Until recently, so had Dole, who 
never showed much interest in the politics 
of virtue before the Christian right emerged 
as a power bloc in the party. In an effort to 
gain their attention, he has been sniping for 
months at Hollywood. Last week's salvo was 
like a proposal of marriage. 

But Dole’s attacks resonate beyond the 
party faithful, in all senses of the word. Ina 
TIME poll conducted at the end of last week 
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CHILDREN’S HOUR? Schwarzenegger cocks his trigger in True Lies, the 1994 killfest that Dole mysteriously counted as family friendly 


by Yankelovich Partners, Inc., 77% of those 
questioned said that they were very con- 
cerned or fairly concerned about violence in 
the media; 70% said the same about media 
representations of sex. With numbers like 
those, it’s a safe bet that Campaign "96 will 
also be Murphy Brown II, a further chapter 
of the conservative assault on Hollywood 
that Quayle launched in 1992. 

“What we need is a national debate 
over the relationship of liberty to virtue.” 
says Gary Bauer, the former Reagan White 
House aide who is president of the Family 
Research Council. “If you expose children 
to uplifting and noble material, you're 
more likely to have noble citizens. If chil- 
dren are wallowing in sexual images and 
violence, that is bound to have an impact on 
those who are most vulnerable.” 

In Hollywood, whose denizens have al- 
ready been ridiculed for getting too close to 
the Clinton White House, the outraged re- 
sponse to Dole has been quick and complete. 
The speech was “a "90s form of McCarthy- 
ism,” said Oliver Stone, whose Natural Born 
Killers was on Dole’s hit list of objectionable 
films. “I don't think the public is that stupid,” 
said Clint Eastwood. TV producer Norman 
Lear said he was “turned off by the excesses 
in some films” but insisted that Hollywood 
these days is making more pictures like The 
Lion King and A Little Princess 





In his attack on purveyors of offensive | I've seen this thing,” he joked to a TIME re- 


pop culture, Dole took pains, at least for 
now, not to hit some prominent Republi- 
cans. When he cited a list of recent family 
films that were also sizable box-office hits, 
Dole included not only The Lion King and 
Forrest Gump but also True Lies, a movie 
that reduced a small army of bad guys to 
blood-splattered pieces. Then again, it 
starred Arnold Schwarzenegger, a G.O.P. 
muscleman. Another sometime Republi- 
can, Bruce Willis, is the star of Die Hard 
with a Vengeance, one of the many brutal- 
fun action pictures that escaped Dole’s 
wrath. So did the gleefully smutty-minded 
Fox television network and its contribu- 
tions to the history of crotch-grabbing, such 
as Married ... With Children. Fox is owned 
by Rupert Murdoch, a major contributor to 
conservative causes. 


NE DAY AFTER THE SPEECH, 
which was written largely by 
Mari Maseng, wife of conserva- 
tive columnist George Will, a 
Dole aide admitted that the 
Senator also had not seen most 
of the movies he talked about, 
nor had he heard most of the music. On Fri- 
day aboard his Gulfstream jet, Dole finally 
popped Natural Born Killers into the vcr. 
“Probably ought to take a look so I can say 
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porter over the phone. “Then we can al- 
ways throw it out the window.” 

Count on it to keep coming back. The 
violent and raunchy streak in civilization 
runs deep and long into the past. More 
teenage boys might be attracted to the 
classics if they knew about Homer's graph- 
ic descriptions of spear points ripping 
through flesh in The Iliad or the quarts of 
stage blood needed for any production of 
Titus Andronicus. As for sex, the lewd pos- 
turings in some paintings of Hieronymous 
Bosch would be rated NC-17 if they showed 
up at the multiplex. 

But the rise of capitalism over the past 
two centuries has meant that all the re- 
sources of technology and free enterprise 
could at last be placed at the disposal of the 
enduring human fascination with grunt 
and groan. By the early decades of the pre- 
sent century, there had emerged in the U.S. 
an entertainment industry that would 
eventually prove to be all-pervasive and 
ever more given to decking out our base 
impulses with sweaty and imaginative de 
tail. It awaited only the youth culture that 
began stirring and shaking in the 1950s to 
take full advantage of the possibilities in 
rock, films and TV. The result was a pop 
culture more pointed and grown up, but 
also more shameless and adolescent; some- 





Gangsta rapper Tupac Shakur, now in prison for sexual assault, makes a point to a concert audience 


times both at the same time. The great skir- 
mishes against the blue-nosed guardians of 
culture—the Hays Office that policed 
movies in the 30s or the network censors 
who tormented the Smothers Brothers in 
the late "60s—became the stuff of baby 
boomer folklore. 

The complications set in during the 
90s, when the boomers who were once 
pop culture’s most dedicated consumers 
became the decision makers at media com- 
panies—but also the parents of the next 
generation. Pulled one way by their life- 
long instinct for whatever is sensational, 
unsanitized or unofficial, they find them- 
selves dragged in the other direction by 
their emerging second thoughts as citizens 
and parents. 

Dole says he’s not interested in govern- 
ment censorship, which in any event hasn't 
worked very well in the past. In the best 
tradition of Patrick Henry, Americans gen- 
erally don’t have much patience with gov- 
ernment interference in First Amendment 
rights of expression, even when they may 
not much like what’s being expressed. In 
the most highly publicized attempt in re- 
cent years to set the law on pop music, 
three members of 2 Live Crew were arrest- 
ed in Florida in 1990 after a live perfor- 
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Nine Inch Nails’ Trent Reznor 


ME 


JUNE 





mance. It took a local jury just two hours to 
acquit them on obscenity charges 

But the First Amendment applies only 
to attempts by government to restrain ex- 
pression. It says nothing about decisions 
made by private media companies, and it 
does nothing to prevent them from choos- 
ing which songs or programs they will or 
will not promote. Five years ago, Simon & 
Schuster canceled plans to publish Amer 
ican Psycho, the sado-chic novel by Bret 
Easton Ellis, after advance complaints 
about passages detailing the sexual tor- 
ture and mutilation of women. (It was 
subsequently published by Knopf, a divi 
sion of Random House.) “It’s our respon 
sibility,” says Martin Davis, then chairman 
of Simon & Schuster’s corporate parent 
Paramount. “You have to stand for some- 
thing.” This is just the sort of thing that 
Dole says he has in mind: self-restraint on 
the part of producers and distributors 
‘I'm just saying sometimes you have to 
have corporate responsibility and remem 
ber the impact on children.” 

Some media execs claim there isn't 
much that companies can do to restrain 
artists once they have them on their rosters 
“Artists make records, not record compa- 
nies,” says David Geffen, the film and record 
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producer who is now one-third of Dream- 
Works with Steven Spielberg and former 
Disney executive Jeffrey Katzenberg. “No 
record company tells them what to record.” 

But Geffen, whose label stopped dis- 
tributing the Geto Boys in 1991 because he 
couldn't stomach their lyrics, also knows 
it’s not so simple. Record companies rou- 
tinely tell artists to remix their albums or 
record new tracks. Something like that 
happened two years ago at A&M records. 
Its president, Al Cafaro, heard a track in- 
tended for an album by the rap artist Intel- 
ligent Hoodlum. Bullet in the Brain was 
about killing a police officer. In the wake of 
the uproar over Ice-T’s song Cop Killer, 
record executives everywhere were think- 
ing twice. “It was nothing that we could be 
party to,” says Cafaro of the song. “I told 
him I couldn't release it.” What did Intelli- 
gent Hoodlum do? “He took the song off 
the record.” 


WO WEEKS AGO, IN A CONVERSA- 
tion with TIME editors and corre- 
spondents, House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich went one step further 
when he suggested that major ra- 
dio advertisers band together to 
boycott stations that play “explic- 
itly vicious” rap. “They could drive violent 
rap music off radio within weeks,” he said. 
Talk like that makes record execs very ner- 
vous. They know their product can also be 
vulnerable to boycotts by record stores that 
are under pressure from consumer groups. 
“You can make waves, but you can’t mess 
with retail,” says Eric Brooks, president of 
Noo Trybe Records. “You need to have your 
album stocked in the store.” 

Though advertisers haven't banded to- 
gether yet, some citizen groups are trying 
it. Dennis Walcott, president of the New 
York Urban League, organized a protest 
last week at radio station WQHT in New 
York to persuade the station to stop playing 
Shimmy Shimmy Ya, a rap song that the 
protesters say encourages sex without con- 
doms. “I’m not asking for censorship,” says 
Walcott. “I’m asking for corporations who 
make money from these things to think 
about content and message.” 

The prominence of African-American 
organizations as critics of gangsta rap is a 
new element in this year’s version of the 
culture wars. In his new campaign against 
Time Warner, Bill Bennett is allied with 
C. DeLores Tucker, head of the National 
Political Congress of Black Women. After 
a woman working at radio station WBLS in 
New York complained last year about the 
lyrics of one rap song, management estab- 
lished a committee to screen the playlist. 
For station head Pierre Sutton, who is 
black, it’s simply a matter of “not in my 
house you don't.” Says Sutton: “Artists 
have the right to say what they want to, 
























No, but He Read the Polls 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


LET’S GET REAL. OR, AS THE POLITICIANS PREFER TO PUT IT, LET’S LOOK AT THE 
record—actually analyze the movies Bob Dole praised and condemned in his anti- 
Hollywood hissy fit. Here, the movies he blithely cited as “friendly to the family”: 
True Lies. At its center is a sequence in which Jamie Lee Curtis, playing 
Arnold Schwarzenegger's wife, is abducted, locked up in a dank cell and subjected 
to grievous and extensive mental torture by her temporarily estranged husband. 
The Lion King. At its heart is a musical number in which all the little animals 
of the jungle gather round the big animals and sing a song cheerfully celebrat- 
ing the capacity of the latter to gobble them up whenever they feel like it. 
Sets Gidley. Te nedeage in tat dt yoke clon tly stupid, you can wan- 
der happily unscathed through the horrors of our time—and get rich too. 
The Santa Clause and The Flintstones. Deliberately inane, lowest-common- 
denominator movies (talk about “coarseness,” Senator), they still manage to pre- 
sent father figures who are, respectively, sullenly distracted i 
What commends these movies to Dole is their marketplace success—he is a 
Republican, after all. If he had actually seen them (his staff admits he hadn't), 
he might be less pleased. For this is what they really say: that women need to be 
kept in their place, preferably by degrading them; that the powerless should 
menage Viaa in their exploitation by the powerful—incidentally, a basic de- 
finition of fascism; that privatizing emotions is, like privatizing social services, 
the way to build a happy, healthy society; that white males truly are boobs. We're 
past Republican now, heading for Neanderthal. 
And what about the two movies cited as “nightmares of depravity”? 





brain-damaged. 
True Romance, a terrific movie, is, in fact, a wicked-smart argument in favor of fam- 
ily values. Sustained by their 
passion for each other (their 
© sex life is anything but “love- 
less”), a deliriously innocent 
pcs vosenem oa 


contentedly cavorting on a 
beach with their pretty blond 
baby. Their path to this para- 
disial state may be strewn with 
violence, but it is far from 
faocion “mindless.” Its excesses are 
RE ee ee 2” seinabalp nibaaateek entins, 

Besides Schwarzenegger, Dole exempted from criticism the works of Bruce 
Willis and Sylvester Stallone. This, some have speculated, is because they are 
fellow Republicans. But that’s not really the issue. All these guys appear in 
movies where the vast body count is composed entirely of anonymous victims. 
They are to other movies what assault weapons (another of the Senator's favorite 
products) are to the rest of gundom—instruments of totally affectless violence. 

In the long history of moral posturing about the movies (you can find pols is- 
suing Doleful denunciations of them as early as 1907), few have seriously criti- 
cized films of this kind. They're just “fun with a vengeance,” to quote a review of 
the latest Willis effort. From The Public Enemy to Pulp Fiction, it has always been 
films that make us feel the shock, pain and absurdity of violent death—and put us 
in touch with the secret life burbling beneath the pious American surface—that 
cause people like Dole to spring a gas leak. But after almost a century of this twad- 
dle, it’s time to either shut up or get serious. That means, minimally, that every- 
one must now abide by the first, perhaps only, rule of movie reviewing: you have 
to sit through the damned things before you get to sound off on them. a 
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and we have the right to de- 


cide with regard to the playing 44SOMETIMES YOU HAVE T0 REMEMBER ag oe toes une 
f ».” When 1993 sta "s 
Showed that violent crime in THE IMPACT ON CHILDREN.77 


Kansas City, Missouri, had 
risen 200% in one year, FM 
station KPRS decided no longer 
to broadcast violent, sexually 
explicit or misogynist rap. Un- 
der the new policy, KPRS rose 
from third to first place in the 
local ratings. 

Though the cultural-pollu- 
tion issue looks like an easy 
win for the Republicans, it’s 
not a clean sweep. As the de- 
bate develops in weeks to 
come, the soft spots in their 
arguments are likely to be- 
come more apparent. For a 
party committed to free-mar- 
ket principles—and which 
also wants to defund public 
television and end govern- 
ment oversight of the air- 
waves—a problem is that pop 
culture represents the free 
market at its freest, meaning 
most able to make a profitable 
pitch to the grosser appetites. 
Some of the most violent 
American films, like the Stal- 
lone-Willis-Schwarzenegger 
action pictures, are also 
among the most successful 
American film exports be- 
cause their bang-bang sim- 
plicities translate easily 
across cultural boundaries. Says Democ- 
ratic Senator Bill Bradley of New Jersey: 
“The free market that the economic con- 
servatives champion undermines the 
moral character that the social conserva- 
tives desire.” 

In the aftermath of the Oklahoma City 
bombing, the conservatives are also stuck 
with their own problem of violence in the 
media—and it’s not just Schwarzenegger's 
body counts. “Jackbooted thugs,” the de- 
scription of federal law-enforcement 
agents in a fund-raising letter from the 
National Rifle Association, is a kind of 
cop-killer lyric in itself. So is “aim at the 
head’—radio talk-show host G. Gordon 
Liddy’s suggestion for greeting federal 
law-enforcement agents at your door. 

Republicans who talk about the real- 
life consequences of pop-culture vulgari- 
ty still scream at the suggestion of any link 
between talk-show belligerence and Okla- 
homa City. Americans aren’t so sure. In 
the TIME poll, 52% of those questioned 
said they believed that strong antigovern- 
ment rhetoric inspires people to violence. 
And a lot of Americans are already suspi- 
cious of any attempt to use the culture is- 
sue as a way to evade discussion of every- 
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thing else that contributes to the fraying of 
American life, from threadbare schools to 
the flood of guns. In the TIME poll, 55% of 
those questioned agreed that if candidates 
want to improve the nation’s moral cli- 
mate, there are more important issues to 
concentrate on than sex and violence in 
the entertainment industry. 


ITH THOSE WEAK POINTS IN 
mind, Bill Clinton took a 
swipe at Dole last week at 
a town meeting in Billings, 
Montana. Without men- 
tioning the Senator by 
name, Clinton observed 
pointedly that “there are some public offi- 
cials in our country who are only too hap- 
py to criticize the culture of violence being 
promoted by the media but are stone-cold 
silent when these other folks are talking 
and making violence seem O.K.” 

For Democrats, criticizing Hollywood 
amounts to biting the hand that feeds them 
Media-company executives and major stars 
contributed heavily to Clinton’s 1992 cam- 
paign and to Democratic coffers generally 
in last year’s congressional elections. Even 
so, the Democrats appreciate the potential 
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themselves prominently before 
Republicans get a lock on it. 

They can point out, for ex- 
ample, that Tipper Gore was 
among the first crusaders 

against obscene rock lyrics. 
: First Lady Hillary Clinton has 
made frequent, if muted, de- 
nunciations of media vulgarity, 
and now seems to be turning up 
the volume, most recently in 
her appearance on Oprah. And 
sandwiched into Bill Clinton’s 
long State of the Union message 
in January was a plea to Holly- 
wood “to assess the impact of 
your work and to understand 
the damage that comes from 
the incessant, repetitive, mind- 
less violence and irresponsible 
conduct that permeates our 
media all the time.” 

In an interview with TIME 
last week, Vice President Gore 
stepped up the rhetoric. “Some 
of the decisions made by exec- 
utives in the entertainment in- 
dustry, the advertising indus- 
try, the creative community, 
have been obscene and atro- 
cious.” It was fine with him, 
Gore added, to try to shame 
corporate executives into rein- 
ing in their product, though he 
rejected the notion that “sham- 
ing alone is a magic solution.” 

It’s also not as easy as it sounds. Some de- 
cisions by media companies may seem like 
no-brainers. How many rap songs about 
slicing women’s throats does the world real- 
ly need? But most other judgments of taste 
are more difficult calls. Both of the films that 
Dole deplored, Natural Born Killers and 
True Romance, happen to have been written 
by Quentin Tarantino. He's also the explo- 
sively gifted director of Pulp Fiction, the 
great cockeyed movie where that guy quotes 
from the Bible and the gun goes brrrr and 
some younger viewers think it’s cool—lots of 
older viewers too. In the effort to achieve a 
kid-friendlier culture, do we want to end up 
with a sanitized one, free of the worst ex- 
cesses of “death metal” but also purged of 
Tarantino? Or of sassy but not salacious rap- 
pers like Salt-N-Pepa? Or even, let it be said, 
deprived of the mixed bag of gifts and gas 
that is Oliver Stone? 

lhe culture wars won't just be conduct- 
ed in board rooms and at candidates’ de- 
bates. For some time to come, they will sure- 
ly be going on within our families and 
homes, and sometimes within ourselves as 
well. —Reported by James Carney and Michael 
Duffy/Washington, Patrick E. Cole and Margot 
Hornblower/Los Angeles and John Moody/New York 
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TOUCH TALK 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Everybody agrees it’s vulgar and violent. The 
question is why, and what should be done about it 





DE GUSTIBUS NON EST DISPUTANDUM WAS THE WAY THE 
ancient Romans put it: there is no point arguing about 
matters of taste. But that was easy for the Romans to 
say; they—and their children—weren’t awash in a tide 
of explicit films, TV programs and recorded music. We 


are. And the consequences of this condition—even the question whether 
there are any consequences—have spurred arguments that grow more in- 
tense as mass entertainment becomes more pervasive. In the aftermath 
of Bob Dole’s latest attack on Hollywood, TIME asked some prominent 
people who produce or comment on the arts for their reactions: 


IN ONE SCENE OF OLIVER STONE'S FILM 
Natural Born Killers the hero drowns his 
girlfriend's father in a fish tank and kills 
her mother by tying her down on her bed, 
pouring gasoline on her and burning her 
alive. Meanwhile, a raucous, laugh-filled 
sound track tells the audience to regard 
this slaughter as the funniest thing in the 
world. Is it any wonder that millions of 
Americans are concerned about kids grow- 
ing up in a culture that sends such mes- 
sages—or that someone who wants to be 
our President would talk about it? 





A lot of the commentary about Bob 
Dole’s remarks on Hollywood has focused 
on whether he has gained political advan- 
tage from them, and I think there is no 
question but that he has. Not so much 
because he has positioned himself better 
with the cultural right, but because, as 
Americans across the political spectrum 
realize, he is right—just as President Clin- 
ton was right a few years ago when he cas- 
tigated rap singer Sister Souljah for saying 
that blacks have killed one another long 
enough and that it was time for them to 
start killing whites. When you glamourize 
murder, as Natural Born Killers does; or 
glorify violence against women, as does 2 
Live Crew; when lyrics are anti-Semitic, as 


Public Enemy’s are, or advocate hatred of 
gays and immigrants, as those of Guns N’ 
Roses do, it’s not just conservatives who 
know something has gone wrong; any 
thinking liberal does too. 

Those producing this garbage tell us 
we're naive. Natural Born Killers isn’t an 
attempt to profit from murder and may- 
hem, says Oliver Stone. It’s a send-up of 
the way the tabloid press exploits vio- 
lence—a claim that would be a lot more 
convincing if Stone would contribute to 
charity the multimillion dollar profits the 
movie earned last year. Time Warner CEO 
Gerald Levin, whose company produced 
Natural Born Killers and has put out much 
of the most offensive music, says that rap- 
pers like Ice-T are misunderstood: when 
Ice-T chants “Die, die, die, pig, die,” he is 
not really advocating cop killing, but trying 
to put us in touch with the “anguished” 
mind of someone who feels this way. 

This is nonsense—rationalization of the 
most obvious sort. What we need to do, 
each of us as individuals, is let those who 
are polluting the culture know that we are 
going to embarrass them and shame them 
until they stop, until they use their vast tal- 
ents and resources to put us in touch with 
our best selves—instead of with the worst 
parts of our nature. 


WHICH IS MORE THREATENING TO AMERI- 
ca—the violence, obscenity, sexism and 
racism of movies and records, or the stark 
reality these movies and music reflect? If a 
messenger, even one who happens to be 
black and a rapper, arrives bearing news of 
a terrible disaster, what do we accomplish 
by killing the messenger? 

I wasn’t around when black people were 
barred from playing drums. But I know the 
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objections to African drumming weren't aes- | 


thetic; Southern legislators feared the 
drums’ power to signal a general slave revolt. 
I was around when finding black music on 
the radio was a problem. Growing up in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the only way to 
hear the latest rhythm-and-blues sounds af- 
ter dark was searching the scratchy hyper- 
space for Randy’s Record Shack beaming up 
from Nashville, Tennessee. 

Banning, ignoring, exploiting, damn- 
ing black art has a long history. Protecting 
black freedom of expression and participa- 
tion at all levels of society began just yester- 
day. So it’s not accidental that politicians 
reaffirm the doublespeak and hypocrisy of 
America’s pretensions to democracy. Let’s 
deregulate everything; let the marketplace 
rule. Except when rap music captures a 
lion’s share of the multi-billion dollar music 
market. Then, in the name of decency and 
family values, we're duty bound to regulate 
it. On the other hand, in areas of the econ- 
omy where black people are appallingly 
underrepresented—the good jobs, for in- 
stance, that enable folks to maintain fami- 
lies—we should abhor intervention be- 
cause it’s not fair. 

The best art interrogates and explodes 
consensus. Recall how traditional African- 
American gospel music, transformed in the 
1960s to freedom songs, the oratory of 
Martin Luther King and the essays of 
James Baldwin inspired and guided us. But 


we can’t have the best art unless we are 
willing to risk living with the rest, the sec- 
ond rate and 15th rate, the stuff that even- 
tually Xs itself because its worthlessness 
teaches us not to buy or listen. 

We must not lose patience and stop 
paying attention. We must not mistake 
jingoism or propaganda or sensationalism 
for art. We must not fear change, fear the 
shock and disruption true art inflicts. We 
must not smother what we don’t want to 
hear with the drone of morally bankrupt, 
politically self-serving Muzak. 


AS A COLUMNIST WHO OFTEN WRITES ABOUT 
how American parents of every color, 
income and political stripe feel they're 
engaged in a losing war with cultural swill, 
I was glad to hear Bob Dole lambaste the 
entertainment industry. Every parent I 
know feels bombardment; who cares who 
thrusts it under the microscope? 

Sure, it’s hypocritical. Dole, who long 
ignored the issue, is playing politics by re- 
ducing a complex and unwieldy problem 
to too-easy sound bites. But who isn’t? 
People who excoriate Dole for hypocrisy 
in blasting movies in which fictional char- 
acters use the same assault weapons he 
supports in real life ignore that his most 
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passionate attackers make fortunes off 
the depravity they're protecting. Free 
speech invokers who say only parents are 
responsible for policing what their chil- 
dren hear and see overlook that even 
good parents—who’ve never been busier 
or had a more pervasive pop culture to 
contend with—are sometimes too over- 
whelmed to fight. Bad parents—and there 
are millions—aren’t even trying. But we 
all must share the planet with the kids 
they're raising badly. 


I DON’T KNOW WHICH IS MORE APPALLING— 
the conservatives’ hypocrisy or the enter- 
tainment industry's sanctimony. 

There are solid arguments here, both 
Dole’s and the libertarian response. You'll 
never know it from what you hear or read. 
That’s because the debate, as framed by 
Dole and the entertainment industry, is 
not about values or freedom. It’s about 
popularity. Hollywood calls popularity 
money; politicians call it votes. 

The entertainment conglomerates are 
fond of invoking the First Amendment. 
That’s because there’s precious little ex- 
cuse for what they've been up to the past 20 
years. We've worked so long and hard at 
making audiences dumber, they have actu- 
ally become dumber. 

Is Dole up to anything different? Sev- 
eral years ago, I was involved in a public de- 
bate over a film I adapted from Nikos 
Kazantzakis| The Last Temptation of 
Christ. It was assailed as blasphemous by 
religious conservatives, most of whom had 
not seen the film. I realized at the time it 
didn’t matter whether they had seen it. 
This was not a debate about the spiritual 
values of Last Temptation; this was a fight 
about who controls the culture. Last Temp- 
tation, like other cultural totems—flag 
burning, Robert Mapplethorpe, gun con- 
trol, NEA, abortion—had become a symbol 
of cultural hegemony. 

Yes, the entertainment industry is an 
empty, soulless empire. I can’t bring myself 
to defend many of the films now made; I 
can’t even defend those Dole approves of. 
Hollywood must examine itself. Its greed is 
sickening. It must judge the social impact, 
not just the popularity impact, of what it 
does. So must politicians who seek to ex- 
ploit cultural values. 


PEOPLE LIKE POP CULTURE—THAT’S WHAT 
makes it popular. Movies drenched in sex 
and gore, gangsta rap, even outright 
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pornography are not some sort of alien 
interstellar dust malevolently drifting 
down on us, but products actively sought 
out and beloved by millions. When fight- 
ing to abolish the NEA and other govern- 
ment support for the arts, conservatives 
are quick to condemn “cultural élitism” 
and exalt the majority tastes served by the 
marketplace. So how can they turn around 
and blame entertainment corporations for 
following the money and giving mass audi- 
ences what they want? Talk about élitism! 
I too dislike many pop-culture prod- 
ucts, although probably not the ones that 
bother Senator Dole. But the fact is, no sys- 
tem of regulation or voluntary restraint is 
going to have much effect on mass enter- 
tainment. And I'd like to hear how Dole 
squares his antiviolence stand with his ar- 
dent support for the N.R.A. and the over- 
turning of the assault-weapons ban. Guns 
don’t kill people; rap music kills people? 
Oliver Stone movies kill people? Please. 
Ultimately, culture reflects society— 
for a violent nation, violent amusements. 
But if Senator Dole and his fellow conserv- 
atives are serious about elevating Ameri- 
can tastes, they'd do better to encourage 
greater variety in culture than to seek to 
homogenize it even further. Let them in- 
crease the NEA budget until it at least 
equals that for military bands. Let them re- 
store to the public schools the art and mu- 
sic and performance programs that have 
been cut in the name of “getting back to 
basics.” Let them support public radio and 
television—or not complain when the kids 
watch Beavis and Butthead and their par- 


ents watch Married ... With Children, a 
show whose raw humor at the expense of 
family values enriches not some Holly- 
wood liberal, by the way, but Newt Gin- 
grich’s publisher, Rupert Murdoch. 

That Dole and other cultural conserva- 
tives claim to speak out of concern for 
women is particularly galling. What have 
they ever done for women? These are the 
same people who were silent when Repub- 


| lican Congressmen compared poor single 


mothers to mules and alligators, who want 
to ban abortion. If these men want to do 
something about entertainment that in- 
sults women, why not start with Rush Lim- 
baugh and his references to pro-choice 
women as “feminazis”? Oh, but I forgot. 
Criticizing gangsta rap for demeaning 
women is defending “American values.” 
Criticizing right-wing talk radio for doing 
the same is “politically correct.” 


SENATOR BOB DOLE’S RECENT ATTACKS ON 
hip-hop music and violent films are as ugly 
and transparent as some of the so-called 
gangsta rappers he wants to huff and puff 
and blow away. Like those of the worst 
rappers, Dole’s views sound tinny and half- 
desperate. Like the lamest films, Dole goes 
for the spectacular (guns, violence, melo- 
drama) rather than the substantive (love, 
sex, race, class). The main thing Dole, 
weak rappers and weak movies share is an 
ultimate goal: money. Staten Island hip- 
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hoppers Wu-Tang Clan said it best with 
their 1994 hit single, C.R.E.A.M. (Cash 
Rules Everything Around Me). 

The mass of folks going to the movies 
and buying records are in their teens, 20s 
and early 30s. The optimism of Forrest 
Gump rang false for a lot of us. The Lion 
King offered moments of uplift that faded 
when the lights came up. But hip-hop 
songs such as KRS-One’s Build & Destroy, 
Gang Starr’s Just to Get a Rep and Tupac 
Shakur’s Holler If Ya Hear Me sound fierce 
and true, reflecting in mood and content 
the real world around me and many hun- 
dreds of thousands of fans. 

Yes, sexism runs rampant through hip- 
hop. But it, like the violence in the music, 
runs rampant through the world, and 
needs to be protested and dealt with—not 
just silenced on the whim of an ambitious 
politician. The assumption that simply be- 
cause the Notorious B.I.G. raps around 
gunfire in a song, people are going to run 
out and shoot stuff up is insulting and tired. 
We are trying to make sense of the world— 
just like every generation has had to do. 
Forgive us if our salve is your sandpaper, 
but we are not you—and we’re not sure we 
want to be. 


I APPLAUD SENATOR DOLE. ALMOST BY ANY 
measure, the airwaves have become the 
pathways for too much trash. Violence 
without context and sex without attach- 
ment come into our homes too frequently 
in ways that we cannot control unless we 
are monitoring the television constantly. 

Studies show that by the time a kid 
reaches 18, he’s seen 26,000 murders on 
TV. That has implications. It creates a sense 
of unreality about the finality, pain, suffer- 
ing and inhumanity of brutal violence. The 
question really is, What is government's ro- 
le? The answer has got to be more citizen- 
ship in the boardroom, not censorship. The 
public has got to hold boards of directors, 
executives and corporations accountable 
for making money out of trash. 

For example, if you see something that 
offends you, find out who the sponsor is, 
find out who's on its board of directors, find 
out where they live, who their neighbors 
are, their local clubs, churches and syna- 
gogues. Send a letter to the members of the 
board at their homes and ask whether they 
realize they are making huge profits from 
the brutal degradation of other human be- 
ings. Then send a copy of that letter to all of 
their neighbors and friends. You can also 
begin to put economic pressure on a corpo- 
ration. Because the market that the eco- 
nomic conservative champions under- 
mines the moral character that the social 











conservative desires, you have to try to in- 
troduce into the functioning of the market 
a moral sensibility that is usually absent. 


POLITICS SEEMS TO ME MUCH LIKE THE 
practice of stage magic. The magician is re- 
warded for appearing to perform that 
which we know to be impossible. We on- 
lookers agree to endorse his claims and ap- 
plaud his accomplishments if he can com- 
plete his performance before getting 
caught out. Similarly, we know, in our 
hearts, that politicians running for office 
are, in the main, mountebanks. They 
promise us an impossible future, or in the 
case of Senator Dole, a return to an imagi- 
nary pristine past. 

It is in our nature to credit the ridicu- 
lous for the sake of the momentary enjoy- 
ment it affords. We do so at the magic 
show, at the car showroom and during the 





electoral process. It has long been the fa- | 
vored trick of the Republican Party to seek | 


support through the creation of a villain. 
This imaginary being, whose presence 
stands between us and a Perfect World, 


| 


this pornographer, this purveyor of filth, 
this destroyer of the family is he or she who 
used to be known by the name of commu- 
nist, fellow traveler, labor agitator. Other 
historical names include nigger lover, pa- 
pist, Yellow Peril, faggot and Jew. 

It is the pleasure of the demagogue to 
turn otherwise sane people one against the 
other by this ancient trick, in order to fur- 
ther his or her own personal ends. 

Yes, popular culture, in the main, is 
garbage. Perhaps it always has been, I 
don’t know. I know we have a legitimate 
human desire for leadership, and Senator 
Dole’s demagoguery corrupts this desire 
into a search for a victim and a longing for 
revenge. Whether as entertainment or pol- 
itics, | find such actions objectionable. 


REGARDLESS OF THE POLITICAL OPPOR- 
tunism that may propel the rising attack on 
the entertainment industry, the attention is 
more than a good thing because our mass 
popular culture is the most influential in 
the world. But when questions are raised 
about that industry's irresponsible promo- 
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tion of certain material, the industry's exec- 
utives tell us it has no influence. Everyone 
has to know that is a steaming pile of shuck. 
At its best, popular art has been part of our 
ongoing redefinition of American life, mov- 
ing us to question our prejudices and our 
political policies, our social fears and the 
ways in which we live our personal lives. 

But what we are faced with now is the 
panting exploitation of all our worst inclina- 
tions. We see the cult of slut chic in which 
Madonna has been such an influence across 
all lines of race and style that video after 
video looks like a combination of film-school 
virtuosity and bimbo routines with a back- 
beat. We see films in which dramatic inten- 
sity is replaced by the shock of gore that 
takes place in a ruthless universe of amoral 
one-liners derived from James Bond. 

Narcissism and anarchic resentment 
are promoted in such a calculated fashion 
that numskull pop stars pretend to be 
rebels while adhering to the most obvious 
trends. The executives who promote these 
performers say that the issue is one of 
“freedom of expression,” while others 
claim that we are getting “reports from the 
streets.” But the rapper Ice Cube told an in- 
terviewer that his work was for young peo- 
ple and that if his audience wanted some- 
thing else he would give it to them. That is 
not the statement of a rebel. 

These people are not about breaking 
taboos, they are about making money, and 
they know where to draw the line. A few 
years ago, there was an understandable 
controversy about the anti-Semitic state- 
ments of Professor Griff when he was a 
member of the rap group Public Enemy. 
He was soon gone from the group. That is 
a perfect example of how responsibly the 
industry can work. We will hear no “re- 
ports from the streets” that give voice to the 
mad ravings of Khalid Muhammad or 
Louis Farrakhan, regardless of the young 
black people who cheer them at rallies. We 
have no idea how often the words “nigger,” 
“bitch” and “ho” have been recorded in 
gangsta rap, but we can be comfortably 
sure that no rap group will ever be signed 
and promoted if it uses the word “kike” as 
frequently. Nor should it be. 

Why is this? Because the Third Reich 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt what 
the constant pumping of hate-filled images 
and inflammatory statements can do to a 
culture. I do not believe censorship is the 
answer. But I have no doubt good taste and 
responsibility will not limit the entertain- 
ment industry's ability to provide mature 
work that attacks our corruption, challenges 
our paranoia and pulls the covers off the 
shortcomings that Balkanize us. What we 
need is simply the same sense of responsi- 
bility and dire consequences that we bring 
to the issue of anti-Semitism. —Compiled by 
Andrea Sachs and Susanne Washburn 
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Chairman Gerald Levin is caught in the middle of the flap over rap 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ENATOR ROBERT DOLE’S BROAD- 
side last week was hardly the 
first occasion on which Time 
Warner has found itself the tar- 
get of a crusade against pop cul- 
ture. Two weeks earlier, William 
Bennett, the former Secretary of 
Education, and C. DeLores Tucker, head of 
the National Political Congress of Black 
Women, brought their campaign against 
offensive rock lyrics to the annual Time 
Warner shareholders’ meeting at New 
York’s City Center. At one point in the 





meeting, Tucker rose from the audience 
and delivered a 17-minute attack on violent 
and misogynistic lyrics in songs recorded 
by Time Warner performers. At the end of 
her speech, about a third of the packed au- 
dience burst into applause. Among them, 
notably, was a member of the Time Warn- 
er board of directors: Henry Luce III, the 
son of TIME’s founder. 

No company likes to be told it is con- 
tributing to the moral decline of a nation. “Is 
this what you intended to accomplish with 
your careers?” Senator Robert Dole asked 
Time Warner executives rhetorically last 
week. “You have sold your souls, but must 
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you debase our nation and threaten our 
children as well?” At Time Warner, howev- 
er, such questions are simply the latest man- 
ifestation of the soul-searching that has 
embroiled the company ever since the con- 
glomerate was born in 1990. It’s a self-exam- 
ination that has, at various times, involved 
issues of social responsibility, creative free- 
dom and the corporate bottom line. 

At the vortex of this debate is chairman 
Gerald Levin, 56, who took over for the late 
Steve Ross in 1992. On the financial front, 
Levin is under pressure to boost the sag- 
ging stock price and reduce the company’s 
mountainous debt, which will increase to 
$17.3 billion after two cable deals 
close. He has promised to sell off assets and 
restructure the company, but investors are 
waiting impatiently. At the same time, he 
must still mediate between squabbling fac- 
tions in a company with two distinct cor- 
porate cultures that were mingled but nev- 
er quite merged when Time Inc. acquired 


new 


Warner Communications. 

lhe flap over rap is not making life any 
easier for him. A cerebral, low-key chief 
executive, Levin has consistently defended 
the company’s raunchy rap music on the 
grounds of freedom of expression. In 1992 
when Time Warner was under fire for re 
leasing Ice-T’s violent rap song Cop Killer, 
Levin described rap as a legitimate expres 
sion of street culture, which deserves an 
outlet. “The test of any democratic soci- 
ety,” he wrote in a Wall Street Journal 
op-ed column, “lies not in how well it can 
control expression but in whether it gives 
freedom of thought and expression the 
widest possible latitude, however contro- 
versial or exasperating the results may 
. We won’t retreat in the 
face of threats of boycotts or political 
grandstanding.” 

Levin would not comment on the de- 
bate last week, but there were signs that 
the chairman was backing off his hard-line 
posture, at least to some extent. During the 
discussion of rock lyrics at last month’s 
stockholders’ meeting, Levin asserted that 
“music is not the cause of society’s ills” and 
even cited his son, a teacher in the Bronx, 
who uses rap to communicate with stu- 
dents. But he talked as well about the “bal- 
anced struggle” between creative freedom 
and social responsibility, and he an- 
nounced that the company would launch a 
drive to develop industry-wide standards 


sometimes be 


for the distribution and labeling of poten- 
tially objectionable music 


























The 15-member Time Warner board is 
generally supportive of Levin and his cor- 
porate strategy. But insiders say several of 
them—notably Luce, former U.S. Trade 
Representative Carla Hills and former 
baseball commissioner Fay Vincent—have 
echoed Bennett's concerns in conversa- 
tions with Levin. “Some of us have known 
for many, many years that the freedoms 
under the First Amendment are not totally 
unlimited,” says Luce. “I think it is perhaps 
the case that some people associated with 
the company have belatedly come to real- 
ize this.” 


NE KEY FIGURE IN THE DEBATE IS 

Richard Parsons, the former chair- 

man of Dime Bank Corp. who was 

named to the No. 2 position of Time 

Warner president last October. Par- 
sons, an African-American and a Republi- 
can, is reportedly trying to persuade Levin 
to make some accommodation that would 
defuse the issue. But company insiders say 
a more important move may have been the 
replacement in May of Warner Music chief 
Robert Morgado with Michael Fuchs, 
Levin’s longtime colleague at HBO. Compa- 
ny sources say Fuchs’ appointment was at 
least partly motivated by Levin’s percep- 
tion that Warner's fiercely independent 
music labels needed a stronger boss who 
could lead the way to developing tougher 
standards. The speculation from one well- 
informed source is that Levin and Fuchs 
may be preparing for a subtle U-turn in 
company policy on rap: first pursuing the 
new set of standards Levin mentioned at 
the annual meeting, then inviting in re- 
cording artists, producers and executives to 
answer a few critical questions: Do they in 
fact have standards of decency? What are 
they? What if anything is over the line? Af- 
ter that could come an explicit code of be- 
havior for artists and distributors—and a re- 
treat from some of the more egregious 
offenders. The process may well be slow 


and deliberate, if only to make § 
sure the desired results stick. 

Meanwhile, company sources 
happily volunteer the informa- = 
tion that rap music represents 5 
only a small slice of Time Warn- : 
ers total revenues: $85 million 
last year, about 2% of the $4 bil- 
lion that the music division gen- 
erates and an even tinier fraction 
of Time Warner's $15.9 billion in 
annual revenues. Translation: if 
the company were forced to scale 
back on rap, the bottom-line im- 
pact would be minimal. 

The Dole controversy has 
opened up other fault lines in the 
Time Warner empire. As head of 
HBO, Fuchs was frequently at 
odds with the top executives at 
Warner Bros. film division, 
Robert Daly and Terry Semel. 
Some speculate that Daly and 
Semel were not unhappy to see 
Fuchs—the one company official 
assigned to respond publicly to 
Dole’s attack—taking all the cor- 
porate heat. When Robert Friedman, head 
of advertising and publicity for Warner 
Bros. films, was asked for a comment on 
Dole’s speech, he interestingly passed the 
buck. “It’s not a movie issue,” he said. “It’s 
more a music issue.” 

Of course it is both, and more. In one 
sense, Time Warner's role as the pop- 
culture world’s designated lightning rod 
seems perfectly appropriate. As the 
world’s largest media and entertainment 
conglomerate, the company is big enough 
to have multiple examples of virtually 
every product that might give people of- 
fense, from cheesy talk shows to loud 
heavy-metal bands. The fact that it is 
based in America (unlike many of its giant 
rivals, like Sony and Bertelsmann) makes 
it a compelling target. The company may 
also have presented an inviting bull’s-eye 


for Senator Dole because of its history of 
supporting Democratic candidates and 
causes. During the 1992 presidential cam- 
paign, Time Warner and its subsidiaries 
contributed disproportionately more to 
Democratic than to Republican candi- 
dates—though company figures show the 
discrepancy disappeared in the last con- 
gressional campaign. 

Some company defenders charge that 
Dole was unfairly singling out Time Warner 
for what is a culture-wide problem. For in- 
stance, he criticized two Warner movies— 
Natural Born Killers (a box-office success) 
and True Romance (a flop), both based on 
stories by Quentin Tarantino—but ignored 
Tarantino’s critically acclaimed but equally 
violent Pulp Fiction and Reservoir Dogs, 
both released by Miramax, a division of Walt 
Disney Co. Disney also owns Hollywood 











WALKING ON 
THE EDGE 


“I have never seen such a per- 
sonalized ad hominem attack 
on a single corporation,” said 
Warner Music Group chair- 
man Michael Fuchs after 
Dole’s speech. Yet Time Warn- 
er has frequently been the 
subject of controversy over 
what some perceive as the ex- 
cesses of popular culture: 
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C. DeLores Tucker decried 
record lyrics at last month’s shareholders’ meeting 


Records, whose performers include such 
controversial rappers as Prince Akeem. 

Still, whoever else may be doing it, 
Time Warner has undeniably made itself a 
major presence in the outer reaches of 
hard-edged rap. It may not be the largest 
distributor of rap music (the German- 
based Bertelsmann Music Group accounts 
for an 18.5% share of the rap market, com- 
pared with Time Warner’s 16.4%), but it is 
home to several of the biggest and baddest 
performers, due largely to its ownership 
stake in Interscope, a small label that re- 
leases Tupac Shakur, Dr. Dre and Snoop 
Doggy Dogg. (Earlier this year, Time 
Warner increased its ownership in Inter- 
scope from 25% to 50%.) The standards of 
taste at Warner Music labels, moreover, 
have at times seemed extraordinarily lax. 
Several years ago, Geffen Records (then 








affiliated with Warner Records) 
2 rejected a Geto Boys album be- 
2 cause of its explicit lyrics about 
< mutilating women and having 
sex with dead bodies. The al- 
bum was immediately distrib- 
uted by another Warner label 
Company officials argue that 
it is futile to try to stamp out rap 
by clamping down on a single 
company. When Ice-T withdrew 
his Cop Killer song after the 1992 
controversy and left Warner 
Records, he was instantly picked 
up by another label. Warner 
record officials note that other 
major record companies—who 
are, after all, Time Warner com- 
petitors—have pointedly failed to 
come to Time Warner's defense 
over the issue of rap. “Obvious- 
ly,” says one senior Warner 
record executive, “if just Time 
Warner falls and commits hara- 
kiri, that will be great for people 
who hate the company. But it 
won't do anything to change 
what kids are exposed to. It will just shift 
profits from one company to another.” Crit- 
ics respond that this has nothing to do with 
what may or may not be Time Warner's cor- 
porate responsibility for what it purveys. 
After the Time Warner shareholders’ 
meeting last month, Tucker and Bennett 
aired their grievances directly in a testy 
meeting with company executives, among 
them Levin and Fuchs. It started badly: 
when company officials refused Tucker’s 


request that they read aloud the lyrics of 


Big Man with a Gun, asong by the alterna- 
tive-rock group Nine Inch Nails (sample 
“Maybe I'll put a hole in your head/ You 
know, just for the f__ of it”), Tucker angri- 
ly walked out of the meeting for a time. 
Bennett's direct-as-a-bullet charges (“Are 
you folks morally disabled?”) were met by 
philosophizing and historical perspective 











(“Elvis was more controversial in his day 
than some rap lyrics are today”) that Ben- 
nett took to be patronizing. When Bennett 
responded to one of Levin’s comments by 
exclaiming, “Baloney!” Levin stalked out 
of the room. 

“I was impressed with the lack of can- 
dor,” said Bennett. “It was extremely pom- 
pous. Here were these guys in $4,000 suits 
making us feel like we were lucky to be get- 
ting the time of day.” Company officials, on 
the other hand, assert that while Tucker 
was reasonable and focused on solutions, 
Bennett seemed intent on confrontation 
and publicity. “He came in with no infor- 
mation and no credentials to discuss any of 
this intelligently,” says Fuchs. “I guess he 
thought he was the self-appointed marshal 
riding in on a white horse to be the arbiter 
of morals.” 

The Dole attack was in some ways even 
more brutal—and potentially more danger- 
ous. Unlike Bennett, Dole is a powerful 
politician, the majority leader of the Senate; 
at a time when Congress is considering 
communications legislation that could 
drastically affect Time Warner’s cable busi- 
nesses, Levin & Co. could be forgiven for 
taking his speech as a direct threat of leg- 
islative retribution. Warner Music officials 
privately worry that Washington politics 
could dictate the corporation’s response. 

Those who know Levin, however, con- 
sider that unlikely to be the decisive factor. 
More probably, it will be mounting pres- 
sure from—and increasing attention to— 
what appears to be a very real clamor on 
behalf of common sense and public sensi- 
bilities. “It’s a real moment for Time 
Warner to decide what it is,” says a senior 
Warner Music executive. The likeliest out- 
come at the moment, though, is that his di- 
vision will not be entirely pleased by the 
answer. —Reported by Jeffrey H. Birnbaum 
and Michael Duffy/Washington, Adam Cohen and 
Barbara Rudolph/New York and Jeffrey Ressner/ 
Los Angeles 
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Rapper Tupac Shakur, Oliver Stone satirized The songs of Trent A guest on Jenny 

whose lyrics allegedly media violence—and Reznor and the group Jones’ talk show, con- 
inspired a Texas murder, was created a good bit himself—with Nine Inch Nails evoked para- fronted with a gay admirer, lat- 
arrested for sexual assault his movie Natural Born Killers noia, murder and suicide er shot him to death 
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You're driving in broad daylight. Suddenly, a car’s lights catch your eyes. They could be our 
new daytime running lamps (DRLs). These special low-intensity headlights help alert 


other drivers with light, like your car horn can alert them with sound, according to Jay 
Minotas, a member of General Motors’ safety team. They're simple, practical, and easy to 





4/4 
LIGHTS ON 
FOR SAFETY 
Motors. 


use because they come on automatically. And research shows they reduce collisions, and that 


can help save lives. GM is introducing daytime running lamps in 1995, and they'll be shining 
on all its vehicles by 1997. Right now, no other domestic auto company offers them. Jay says 


he hopes that will change: “The sooner every car and truck has DRLs, the safer we'll all be” 





By JEFFREY H. BIRNBAUM WASHINGTON 










HE STODGY U.S. SENATE CANNOT 
boast many funny moments, and 
that’s just one reason Larry 
Pressler is such a standout. Take 
the time a few years ago when the 
South Dakota Republican got up to 
leave the Senate Commerce Committee 
and walked instead into a closet. When he 
re-emerged a few minutes later, he tried to 
act as if nothing had gone wrong. He looked 
back into the empty space, waved as if he 
were saying goodbye to someone and 
closed the door. Then he located the real 
exit and left to titters from the audience. 
Or take the time in the mid-’80s when 
Pressler chose to testify before his own 
Commerce Committee. When a Senate col- 
league began to interrogate him, Pressler 
protested, “I don’t think it’s proper to ask 
hard questions to members.” Or consider 
the fact that Republican committee staff 





members once took it upon themselves to 
supply Pressler with a stream of memos 
during meetings so that observers would 
think he was engaged in the proceedings. 

The list keeps growing. Pressler added to 
his legend this year by bungling an attempt 
to attack the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. He sent the organization a survey 
that included politically incorrect questions 
about the race and gender of its employees. 
This caused a public tiff that Pressler now 
says he regrets, although he was not sorry 
enough to drop his effort to privatize the cor- 
poration. Acidly summing up Pressler’s 
record of gaffes and obliviousness, his fellow 
South Dakota Senator Tom Daschle, now 
the Senate minority leader, once said, “A 
Senate seat is a terrible thing to waste.” 

With the Republicans in control of the 
Senate these days, Pressler is chairman of 
the committee whose room he once could 
not find his way out of, And thus this week 
it will fall to him to guide through the full 
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Senate the biggest effort to deregulate the 
$250 billion communications industry 
since the breakup of AT&T in 1984. Law- 
makers and lobbyists are holding their 
breath to see whether the man they consid- 
er the Forrest Gump of legislators is up to 
the task. Others aren’t taking any chances. 
Senate majority leader Bob Dole has as- 
signed Senator Larry Craig of Idaho to help 
coordinate Republican amendments on the 
sweeping measure, a job usually reserved 
for the committee chairman. Says Shirley 
Bloomfield, lobbyist for the National Tele- 
phone Cooperative Association: “There will 
be a lot of assistance to make sure this thing 
gets shepherded through 

The bill will need all the help it can get. 
Differing versions of the complex legislation 
are pending in the House, and the Clinton 
Administration opposes the measure passed 
by Pressler’s committee. It would phase 
out many government limits on the growth 
and pricing of communications services, 
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wonders if Pressier can 
shepherd the telecom bill 


FARM BOY MAKES GOOD: 
Pressler, right, and fellow 
4-H-ers meet J.F.K. in 1963 


changes worth billions of dollars to the com- 
panies involved. The White House wants to 
protect consumers from price gouging when 
a cable or telephone company holds too 
much power in a single market. In essence 
the fight this week will be between those 
who want to deregulate quickly, predomi- 
nantly the Republicans, and those, generally 
Democrats, who would deregulate gradual 

ly and in a few cases not at all. Pressler, typ- 
ically, has been on both sides of the issue, 
having voted in 1992 to further regulate a ca- 
ble industry he now is struggling to deregu- 
late. “I’m for as much deregulation as possi- 
ble,” says Pressler. “But the fact that all the 
companies affected are kind of growling 
means the bill is probably good.” 


The 53-year-old native of Humboldt, 
South Dakota, achieved his present key po- 
sition through the quirk of seniority. After 
serving in the House for four years 
Pressler was elected to the Senate in 1978 
and was promptly assigned to the Com- 
merce Committee. (He tried to mount a 
presidential campaign the following year, 
but few took the effort seriously.) 

While thought of as an oddity in Wash- 
ington, Pressler is better accepted at home. 
On the surface, in fact, his résumé—and his 
ambition—resembles that of another politi- 
co from a rural backwater state: Bill Clinton. 
Like Clinton, Pressler set his sights early on 
national prominence and at one point met 
President Kennedy at the White House. 
“He was the first freshman who ever came 
to me right away and asked, ‘What do I have 
to do to be a Rhodes Scholar?” recalls 
William O. Farber, professor emeritus at the 
University of South Dakota. Pressler, like 
Clinton, did become a Rhodes Scholar; he 
later graduated from Harvard Law School. 

But the key to Pressler’s electoral suc- 
cess is his carefully honed image as the 
farm boy who never forgot his roots. He 
likes to have his constituents see him ice 
fishing or driving his antique John Deere 
tractor. He also works overtime to bring 


federal dollars into his state and boasts of 
homey accomplishments such as helping 
to authorize the Mid-Dakota Rural Water 
System or obtaining a “digital switch for 


Aberdeen.” Pressler even uses negative 
stories about him by the national press to 
enhance his standing locally. “I work as 
hard as I can, as honestly as I can, [and] feel 
good about myself,” he says. “I decided 
long ago I want to be a good Senator for 
South Dakota.” 

Still, Pressler is considered one of the 
most vulnerable Senate Republicans stand- 
ing for re-election in 1996. His seat once 
looked shaky: a year or so ago South Dako- 
ta’s G.o.P. Governor Bill Janklow considered 
backing a challenger to Pressler, though he 
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now says he is happy with the Senator. 
Pressler’s probable Democratic opponent, 
Congressman Tim Johnson, is making lots of 
noise and is practiced at pointing out 
Pressler’s befuddled manner. During an in- 
terview on South Dakota public television 
in 1993, Johnson said, “I just get more and 
more people coming up to me, complete 
strangers, frankly, in Washington, saying, 
‘What's wrong with your senior Senator? Is 
he sick, or is he just kind of a bizarre person” 
I don’t know.” In response, Pressler derid- 
ed the commentas mere politics and said, “I 
feel fine; I always have.” 
Certainly his campaign’s 
health is improving. As chairman of a pow- 
erful committee, he has been able to collect 
political-action committee money almost 
at will. After he became chairman, he 
arranged fund raisers for himself, at which 
Tele-Communications Inc., the Motion 
Picture Association of America, News Cor- 
poration and Time Warner, among others, 
were hosts. Sheila Krumholz, a research as- 
sociate with the nonpartisan Center for Re 
sponsive Politics, says she expects Pressler 
to at least double the $145,367 in pac con- 
tributions he received from the communi- 
cations industry during his campaign in 
1990. “This is the biggest bill to hit 
telecommunications in 60 
> years,” she says. “And money 
? goes to those who have the 
= most influence over the leg 
; islative that 
2 companies care about.” 
Clearly, they care plenty 
= This week on the Senate 
" floor, amendments will be 
flying. On one side, Republi- 
can Senators Bob Packwood 
of Oregon and John McCain 
of Arizona will press to make 


financial 


issues these 


the bill easier on the com- 
munications industry by lim- 
iting the government's au 
thority to keep the Baby 
Bells from moving into long 
distance service, by lifting 
price controls on small cable 
operators and by allowing broadcasters to 
own more television stations, 

On the other side, Democratic Senators 
Patrick Leahy of Vermont and Joe Lieber- 
man of Connecticut, among others, will try 
to limit rate increases and preserve a major 
role for the Justice Department in manag 
ing local markets. Nothing short of the fu- 
ture of the telecommunications industry is 
at stake. At the moment, the betting is that 
Pressler’s bill will succeed, at least in some 
form. “Like Ronald Reagan, he benefits 
from being underestimated,” says Kenneth 
Duberstein, a lobbyist and former White 
House aide. “In the end, Larry Pressler, as 
usual, will produce.” —With reporting by 
Tom Curry/Sioux Falls 

















WHEN IT COMES TO TEACHING 
YOUR CHILDREN ABOUT RESPONSIBLE DRINKING, 
YOU ARE THE LEADING AUTHORITY. 





Parents are the most influential teachers 
children have. Through their guidance, 


love and encouragement, parents have a 


powerful impact on the lives of their kids. 


At Anheuser-Busch, we believe 
the sooner parents begin to teach the 
responsibilities of drinking, the more 
likely it is that kids will decide not to 
drink before they're of legal age—and 
to drink wisely, if they choose to drink, 
when they become adults. 

With this in mind, we've developed 


an educational program called Family 


Talk About Drinking. 

It features a series of informative 
guides written with help from promi- 
nent authorities on children, family 
counseling, and alcohol research. 

The guides cover everything from 
peer pressure and recognizing teenage 
drinking problems to drinking and 
driving and the community resources 
available to you and your kids. For free 
copies, just call 1-800-359-TALK. 

And start giving your children the 


guidance that only you can give. 


LET’S STOP UNDERAGE DRINKING BEFORE IT STARTS. 
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@ POLITICS 


Home Fires Sputtering 


Back in their districts, Republican freshmen find 
nervousness about the consequences of budget cuts 


ance the budget first, I got the door slammed 
in my face.” In fact, against the wishes of se- 
nior revolutionaries in the Gingrich revolu- 
tion, Neumann had proposed balancing the 
budget in four years, not the favored seven, 
and without the tax cuts until the deficit was 
eliminated. His proposal received only 89 
votes on the floor but won him applause at 
home last week. 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 





HEN MARK NEUMANN WAS A MATH 
teacher, he'd lecture on the arith- 
metic of the federal deficit to his 
high school class in Janesville, 
Wisconsin. Hauling out charts and graphs, 
he’d explain the atrociousness of the sit- 
uation, how the budget crisis had to be 
solved, and why America had to live with- 
in its means. Last week Neumann was 
again hauling out the math and the charts 


and the graphics, but this time as a fresh- | 


man Congressman and real-life budget 
cutter returning home from a historic 
budget-busting session of the | 
House of Representatives. How 
would this play in the First Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin? And would his 
constituents think it all added up? 

Neumann and other fresh- 
men budgeteers of the 104th Con- % 
gress spent last week's recess on ¥ 
talk shows and in town-hall meet- 
ings, explaining what they had 
done. Says Brad Todd, an aide to 
Tennessee Congressman Van Hil- 
leary: “We had a lot of educating 
to do.” And while the reaction 
was, for the most part, com- 
plimentary or at least polite, “it’s a 
very volatile situation,” notes 
Representative Enid Waldholtz of 
Utah. “What we need to do is lis- 
ten better to what people are saying.” 

If there was a single issue that set off 
Neumann’s constituents, it was tax cuts. So 
heated was the local reaction against the 
proposed cuts that Neumann took to calling 
the plan passed by Congress “second best.” 
Said Gwen Daluge, a retired schoolteacher 
from Janesville: “I’m really angry about the 
Congress wanting to cut taxes when we 
have a debt like this. We are so much better 
off than anybody in the world. I just don’t 
think it would hurt us to not cut taxes right 
now.” In Beloit—the Democratic section of 
the district that Neumann did not carry— 
the sentiment was even more heated. 
“You've been voting to hurt other people,” 
said Bill Hallstrom, a Beloit engineer. “You 
voted for a tax cut for the rich—you're giv- 
ing them a break at the expense of the 
poor.” Elkhorn Rotarians, who feted Neu- 
mann with a luncheon, were equally clear. 
Said V. Kirt Fiegel, whose firm makes parts 
for surgical and other tools: “The deep sen- 











| WALDHOLTZ: The freshman Re 
on a radio call-in show in Salt Lake City 


BILBRAY: Listening to constituents at a 
meeting in Imperial Beach, California 





timent out there is that we have got to get 
our house in order. And the tax cuts ought 
to be delayed. That's an easy one.” 

“The political reality,” Neumann ex- 
plained, “is that the House of Representa- 
tives is not going to pass a balanced budget 
without tax cuts. When I suggested we bal- 
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NEUMANN: The Wisconsin Congressman—and former math 
teacher—tistens to a complaint about a Medicare billing 
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Waldholtz, who represents Utah’s 
| most liberal county, around Salt Lake City, 
fielded questions for an hour on Bob Lee’s 
radio talk show on station KSL. One caller 
phoned in worried about Social Security. 
“Nobody I know is talking about cutting 
| Social Security,” said Waldholtz. “Social 
Security is off the table.” A young woman 
asked about Medicare: “You say we owe 
the older people because they've been pay- 
ing in to this, but I’m seeing part of my 
money going out to other people every 
month.” Said Waldholtz: “Part of the prob- 
lem is that our government made too many 
promises. We have got to make changes, 
not just to preserve Medicare and Medic- 
aid but to make health care more 
available to everyone.” And there 
was the caller who complained 
about a Utah Congressman who 
brought his newborn to his office. 
Said Waldholtz, who is pregnant: 
“This is not an eight-hour-a-day 
job. We are frequently working 12-, 
14-hour days.” 

In Imperial Beach, California, 
the folks who turned out for Brian 
Bilbray of California’s 49th Dis- 
trict were polite but anxious. Im- 
perial Beach has been struggling 
to balance its budget for at least 
a decade. Bilbray’s constituents 
were concerned about what he and 
his fellow deficit hawks might do 
about Social Security and Medi- 

care benefits. 

“Social Security,” said Zelmar Bolin, a 
senior citizen who has lived in Imperial 
Beach for 51 years, “is the only income I've 
got.” Bilbray assuaged the gathering, saying 
Democrats were using scare tactics. He ex- 
plained that his plan would only slow the 
growth of Social Security and Medicare ben- 
efits. Virginia Richter said she’d back Bilbray 
on Medicare, “but it should be one of the last 
avenues” to balance the budget. “If every- 
thing else is reduced, yes, we'd go along,” 
she said. But first slash corporate subsidies 
and aid to Israel. Said Thelma Steffen: “I say 
take care of Americans first, then foreigners.” 

“They play a whole different game 
with a different language in Washington,” 
Bilbray cautioned constituents. Now Re- 
publicans have to make sure that the lan- 
guage is translated the right way back 
home. —Reported by Nina Burleigh/ 
Janesville, Anne Palmer Donohoe/Salt Lake City 
and Paul Krueger/Imperial Beach 
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SKIRTS AND DAGGERS 


spies sue the CIA for discrimination 


Seeking to change the system, female 


By ELAINE SHANNON WASIIINCTON 


ARAH” COULD HAVE BEEN THE 
44 pertect spy She speaks five 
languages, is an excellent 
marksman and did well in 
her counterterrorism course 


in high-speed evasive driving. She is an 
expert in international weapons prolifer 
ation and economics. She can pass for 
Mexican, Egyptian, Italian, Indian, Span 
ish, even Thai. On assignment for the 
cia in the Third World, Sarah, decked 
out in dangling earrings and tight-fitting 
pencil jeans, foiled surveillance by fading 
hooker-infested back alleys She 
has sat primly in hotels” taking 
notes as informants rattled on about the 
Sarah should 
But her boss 


into 
“love 
doings of a terrorist cell 
have been the perfect spy 
had other 
desk job and escort duty for junketeering 
dealt with 


ideas. He assigned her to a 


congressional wives I've 
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some real lowlifes,” she says. “But my su 
pervisor was more of a sleazebag than any 
of the men I met. They treated me with 
respect; he stared at my legs and gave me 
bad assignments.” 

Now Sarah is striking back. She and 
eight other women—all clandestine intelli 
filed a 
crimination class action against the Central 
Intelligence Agency's élite Directorate of 
the service that gathers intel 
The cia has answered 
the charges with an offer of a collective 
settlement that includes $940,000 in back 
pay plus promotions and “career enhanc- 
ing” assignments. The plaintiffs say that is 
insufficient 


gence officers—have sexual-dis 


Operations 


ligence overseas 


The lawvers who first negotiated the 
settlement for the women contend that 
more than 100 female case officers, now 
overseas and undercover, have telephoned 
This 


says Joseph 


in their support for the agreement 
agreement is not a panacea 


riMt 
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M. Sellers of the Washington Lawyers 
Committee for Civil Rights. “It will not 
change overnight what has been decades 
of entrenched nepotism and connections 
developed through an old-boy network. 
But I think it is a very good first step, and it 
holds real promise to bring that insidious 
process to an end over time.” Uncon- 
vinced, the plaintiffs have engaged a new 
lawyer—former CIA analyst Michael P. Kel 
ley—and hope to persuade U.S. District 
Judge Albert Bryan this Friday to spike the 
agreement and send the agency back to the 
bargaining table 

Sarah, “Diane” and the other Direc- 
torate operatives who organized the law- 
suit spoke with TIME, using aliases un- 
known to the agency for fear of retaliation 
They say neither money nor the remedial 
promotions will fix the more profound 
problems within the DO. The c1a also in- 
sists on retaining the right to deny women 
certain overseas assignments when West- 





ern notions of gender equality collide with 
what the agency believes to be the practi- 
cal considerations of running spies in 
male-dominated societies. Says a male for- 
mer DO official: “Female case officers 
can’t drive cars in Saudi Arabia. In Latin 
America, if a female officer serenades a 
Don Corleone, the first thing he tries to do 
is get her in the sack.” 

The women counter that such con- 
cerns are exaggerated—and some of their 
male colleagues agree. “Women worked 
very well in Latin America,” says “Mike,” a 
covert paramilitary specialist. “In a lot of 
cases their informants are looking to un- 
load on someone. They've got a story to tell, 
and they actually feel more comfortable 
telling a woman. They're macho, but 
they’re also paternalistic, thinking ‘maybe I 
can help her,’ or ‘I’m going to impress her, 
and how much more can I get for her.’ That 
works to a woman’s advantage.” 

With her advanced degree, law-en- 
forcement experience and highly rated 
“persuasive skills,” Diane finished near the 
top of her CIA training class. Posted to a So- 
viet-bloc country, she was so good at evad- 
ing surveillance that headquarters gave her 
the sensitive job of meeting moles. She 
once hiked for miles across frozen fields to 
collect documents from a frightened com- 
munist official. “You look into the eyes of a 
man on a cold, snowy night, and you real- 








= EX-SECRET AGENTS: Lynn Larkin, 
5 far left, outside the federal 

courthouse in Alexandria, Virginia; 
Janine Brookner, left, near her 
home in Washington 


: ize this guy has risked his life to 
come and give you this informa- 
§ tion,” she says. The man’s face had 

flooded with relief when he sensed 
~ that she had done her job right and 
no one had followed her. She was 
worried that the next case officer to 
pull the assignment would not take 
so much care. “I saw a lot of sloppi- 
ness and corner cutting. There 
were lazy officers who wouldn't 
have ditched the car, who wanted to 
get home in a hurry.” 

Back at the office, however, Di- 
ane was in trouble with jealous and 
influential colleagues who regarded 
her mission as a game from which 
they had been excluded. One day 
she was given an airplane ticket to 
Washington and ordered to report 
to the ciA medical staff to answer 
questions about an alleged drink- 
ing problem. Doctors at Langley 
quickly exonerated her. Their rec- 
ords reflected that the false charges 
had been levied by a supervisor. “I 
had been told by another woman 
case officer, “Watch out for him, 
he'll get you,” she says. And he 
eventually did. At her next two posts, in 
Western Europe, she was denied jobs 
where she could recruit informants. With- 
out sufficient recruits, Diane’s job ratings 
slid and she was dispatched to headquar- 
ters. “I’m just treading water,” she says. 
“The DO lives and dies on recruitments. 
It’s a scalp hunt.” 

Female officers are espe- 
cially hard hit, they say, be- 
cause DO managers tend to 
typecast male case officers as 
recruiters and relegate wo- 
men to lower-status “han- 
dling” jobs, in which they de- 
brief, nurture and pay 
previously recruited agents. 
The women contend that the 
skill of coaxing sensitive data 
out of skittish informants 
ought to be at least as valued 
as a knack for striking up acquaintances. 

Worse, they say, officers laboring un- 
der recruit-or-perish pressure tend to sign 
up large numbers of marginal sources. 
“People go out and recruit assets that don’t 
produce,” says Lynn Larkin, who spent 
eight years as a CIA case officer covering 
Czechoslovakia and Western Europe. As 
an unmarried woman, Larkin says she was 
pressured by her station chief to stop dat- 
ing a fellow American, even though he had 
a security clearance. She resigned in dis- 
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Managers tend to 
typecast male 
case officers as 
recruiters and 
relegate women 
to lower-status 
“handling” jobs 


gust 18 months ago, after a married Direc- 
torate executive invited her to lunch, an- 
nounced, “I can help your career if you 
stick with me,” and then pressed Larkin 
against her car with his body. The DO, says 
a former top CIA official, “is almost a whole 
generation behind in its thinking.” 

Younger intelligence officers, male 
and female, call DO veterans “dinosaurs” 
and “knuckle draggers”—referring espe- 
cially to the paramilitary specialists whose 
careers began during the Vietnam War. 
“They don’t have the education or scien- 
tific background to compete in the pres- 
ent,” says Sarah. “They don’t treat the new 
technology types well. I had a boss who 
never changed anything I wrote because 
he didn’t understand it.” 

Last December the cia agreed to pay 
a $410,000 settlement to former Jamaica 
station chief Janine Brookner, who had 
charged, in a highly publicized case, that 
the agency had falsely accused her of sex- 
ual promiscuity and alcoholism after she 
turned in her male deputy for beating his 
wife. As it turned out, Brookner had been 
one of the few Directorate officers who 
had tried to get Aldrich Ames fired for se- 
curity breaches, 10 years before the FBI 
unmasked him for selling secrets to the 
KGB. As part of Brookner’s settlement, the 
agency promised her a letter of recom- 
mendation in exchange for her silence on 
the details of the case. However, says Vic- 
toria Toensing, Brookner’s lawyer, the 
agency insists that the letter remain in her 
classified personnel file and thus inacces- 
sible to any potential employers because 
she is still considered “undercover.” 
When ciA spokesman Mark Mansfield 
was asked for the whereabouts of the rec- 
ommendation, he declined 
to answer, stating, “The 
agency has complied with 
all the provisions of the set- 
tlement agreement.” 

John Deutch, who took 
the helm of the cia last 
month, is eager to put the 
sex-discrimination issue 
behind him. Improving the 
lot of women at the agency 
“is a big deal for me,” 
Deutch told reporters after 
he took his post. “I will be 
pushing that very hard.” Deutch has ap- 
pointed former Navy Assistant Secretary 
Nora Slatkin to the No. 3 position in the 
agency; she vows to make “the glass ceil- 
ing a glass floor.” Deutch’s arrival is being 
greeted with cautious optimism by the 
women DO officers suing the agency. 
Deutch is saying all the right things, Di- 
ane explains, but “we've heard it from the 
last two directors, and nothing really 
changes.” —With reporting by 
Douglas Waller/Washington 
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ra-Strength Formula. 


Introducing 
The 290-Horsepower 
Lincoln Mark VIII LSC. 


Because some people just can’t get enough of a good 
thing, we found a way to give them even more. 

By creating the most responsive, most indulgent 
Lincoln Mark VIII ever in an exciting new luxury 
sport coupe edition. A coupe that anyone who puts 

a premium on style and performance would welcome. 
Like an even more energetic 290-horsepower, 32-valve 
V-8 engine for quicker acceleration. Monochromatic 
accents for added flair. A taut sport suspension for 
better handling. And Euro perforated leather seats 
for distinctive style. 

Moreover, all of the intelligent technology that 
has been engineered into this impressive automobile 
works together beautifully under the InTech” System. 
A computer-managed network that constantly checks 
and re-checks powertrain, suspension and chassis 
functions to ensure all systems are operating at peak 
efficiency. And, like all Lincolns, the engine in this 
new luxury sport coupe is designed to go 100,000 


miles between scheduled tune-ups. Which, in itself, 





is quite a coup. 


| LINCOLN 


What A Luxury Car Should Be 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


UST BEFORE DAWN LAST SATURDAY, A 
convoy of three buses and an ambu- 
lance rumbled out of Bosnia and 
into the Serbian university town of 
Novi Sad. Out climbed 121 U.N. sol- 
diers—mostly Canadian, British and 
French—who had been held hos- 
tage by Bosnian Serbs for six days. 
They were tired and grimy but in good 
shape, except for six who had been injured 
in a road accident. Sitting on a bed in a ho- 
tel in Belgrade, a 21-year-old from the Roy- 
al Welch Fusiliers said, “All I want now is 
sex, but I can’t say that, can I? Just say I want 
to see my girlfriend.” The men reported 
they had been treated well. “By the end of 
the week, they couldn’t do enough for us,” 
said the fusilier. 

Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic 
promptly took credit for the release, an- 
nouncing that the Bosnian Serbs had ac- 
cepted his appeal as a sign of readiness to 
start “resolving the crisis.” But the crisis 
was far from over. On Friday a U.S. Air 
Force F-16 had been shot down over the 
Bosnian Serb stronghold of Banja Luka. 
Serb commander Ratko Mladic reportedly 
claimed to have found the pilot, but there 
was no immediate confirmation. A senior 
official in Washington said Saturday he 
hoped that it was true and that the Serbs 
would release him promptly. 

Even as some hostages were being 
freed, 19 others were seized. About 250 
U.N. peacekeepers, many of them soldiers 
from NATO countries, were still captives of 
the Bosnian Serbs, taken in retaliation for 
NATO air strikes on Serb ammunition 
dumps two weeks ago. Fighting was under 
way in several parts of Bosnia; Sarajevo re- 
mained without water and electricity. Re- 
lief deliveries through Serb-held territo- 
ries were halted. Atop the rubble, the 
unpredictable Radovan Karadzic, leader 
of the Bosnian Serbs, was proclaiming that 
all U.N. resolutions and NATO mandates 
were void. He was, in effect, declaring war 
on the world. 

For three years, the West has sought a 
diplomatic solution to the conflict in 
Bosnia while sending in U.N. peacekeepers 
to shuttle around a war zone and provide 
humanitarian aid. By the end of last week, 
that policy was in tatters, and the situation 
presented unavoidable choices. The peace- 
keepers could be removed and the Bosni- 
ans left to fight it out in what would be a 
bloody denouement at best, and at worst a 
prelude to a wider Balkan war. A with- 
drawal would also require a large number 
of troops and lots of money, and it would 
dishonor every country and organization 
involved, particularly if they left hostages 
behind. A second option would involve 
NATO’s getting tougher with the genoci- 
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The Serbs release hostag 


dal, hostage-taking Serbs, but that might 
lead down a path of commitment for 
which no Western government has the 
stomach. Or Nato and the U.N. could sim- 
ply soldier on, hoping for a diplomatic set- 
tlement but perhaps only buying some 
time until the next crisis. 

When in doubt, buy time. At a seaside 
meeting in the Netherlands last week, NATO 
foreign ministers announced their deter- 
mination to stay in Bosnia, to strengthen 
their forces on the ground and take up po- 
sitions that can be more readily defended 


The Clinton Administration, fearing seri- 
ous damage to the Atlantic Alliance if the 
U.S. were to stand aloof, announced the 
next day that it would consider sending 
troops to help the allies reconfigure their 
forces. That offer wins the support of 65% 
of the respondents to a TIME-CNN poll, but 
provoked a torrent of criticism in Con- 
gress, and by Saturday the Administration 
was furiously backpedaling. For all their 
show of determination, the allies had actu- 
ally decided very little. The new policy— 
leave the peacekeepers and hope for a deal, 
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;, but down a U.S. plane 











LE VACILLATION 


the U.S. offers troops, then reneges; and NATO does less by doing thore 


some way, somehow—is an extension of 
the battered old policy, and the cruel 
dilemma of Bosnia remains. 

Kara s hostage taking, possibly to 
his surprise, caused spine stiffening amid 
talk of national honor in both Britain and 
France. Far from considering a with- 
drawal, the two countries turned quickly 
to reinforcement. Prime Minister John 


Major ordered 1,200 more troops, backed 
by artillery, to join 3,500 British soldiers 
already serving with the 22,000 peace- 


keepers deployed in Bosnia. An addition- 


al brigade of 5,500 will move out later this 
month. The idea, says an aide to Major, is 
to build a unit “with an offensive role.” 
U.N. resolutions authorize the peace- 
keepers to use all means necessary to get 
relief supplies through, but up to now 
they have not had the muscle to do so 
against Serb re If they were in 
ekeepers could 
call in air strikes by NATO planes—a move 
that has twice resulted in hostage taking 
by the Serbs. Now the British expect to be 
able to take better care of themselves 


serious danger, U.N. 
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Some of the 
hostages who were let go 
on Friday; they went by bus 
from Pale to Belgrade and 
then were flown to U.N. 
headquarters in Zagreb 


with their own forces on the ground. 
The French, who had earlier been de- 
manding either firmer action or a pullout, 
acted as host of an alliance meeting on Sat- 
urday in Paris to discuss the formation of a 
multinational “rapid reaction” force of as 
many as 5,000 troops. This force would be 
based in Bosnia and would be equipped 
with helicopters and mobile artillery. 
Peacekeepers under threat would be able 
to call on it for support and to keep the 
Serbs from rounding up U.N. hostages at 
will, French officials, who regularly com- 
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No Peace for the Peacekeepers 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 


OUNTED ON A UNITED NATIONS ARMORED COMBAT VEHICLE BLOCKING 
the entrance to Sarajevo’s Marshal Tito Barracks, a 12.7-cal. machine gun 
points in the direction of Bosnian Serb forces just 220 yds. away. The 
gun is menacing but can almost never be used, and it serves less as a 

weapon than as a symbol of the paradox faced by the peacekeepers in Bosnia: 
they are soldiers forbidden to function as soldiers. “You are not allowed to act 
like a fighting force and return fire,” says Guillaume Grouzelle, a French chief 
corporal whose job it is to guard the barracks. 
That's not entirely true. Most 
or their vehicles have been hit. Imagine living with that restriction as you are 
being shot at every day, and you have a sense of the peacekeepers’ condition. 
A freckled 26-year-old physicist from Toulouse, Grouzelle serves with 
one of the three French battalions deployed in Sarajevo. On this particular 
morning his thoughts are with the 51 members of the unit who were taken 


by Bosnian Serbs six days before. “I don’t know any of them person- 
ally,” he says, “but I think a lot about them. I believe they must feel very 
un} » 


“Unprofessional” is the euphemism that 





ing his first week of duty, 
rouzelle served at a checkpoint 
line where Serbs and Mus- 
face off nine miles south of 
Sarajevo. The peacekeepers drew 
the fury of both. “In front of me 
were Serbs, behind me Bosnians,” 
he recalls. “And you just knew that if 


a 


Guillaume Grouzelle, a French corporal 
they wanted to shoot, they could.” Once, a mortar round landed less than 


70 ft. from his vehicle. Under the rules of engagement, he could do nothing. 

No similar restrictions hold back the Serbs, who have delighted in turning 
much of Sarajevo into something like a shooting gallery at an amusement park. 
“The Serbs always shoot at us,” says Colonel Alain Ferrand, commander of the 
100 French soldiers who protect the Sarajevo airport, five miles from 
Grouzelle’s barracks. “Every time we go to the runway or other exposed places, 
we get a few bullets. Usually they hit the ground 1 or 2 m (3 or 6 ft.] in front of 
us. And they love to shoot at night. God knows why.” Ferrand says the morale of 
his troops is high. Still, he repeats the familiar complaint when he says, “We 
would like to do more, but we are not allowed to fight.” 

The views of another French soldier, Stephane Itric, 21, are less qualified. 
The stocky chief corporal is convinced of the value of the U.N. mission and will 
sign up again after his six-month tour ends. “If we left, nobody would take care 
of [the civilians],” he says. He has been stationed at the airport, but is happy that 
he will soon be assigned to a nearby suburb, where he will have more contact 
with the locals. Since his father is from Croatia, Itric knows some Serbo-Croat- 
ian and can communicate with them. “I saw this country three years ago, peace- 
ful and united, and I wanted to come back and see what it is like now,” Itric 
says. “If I could, I would stay with the U.N. here forever.” The way things are 
going, he just may get his wish. —Reported by Alexandra Stigimayer/Sarajevo 








plain about the American refusal to con- 
tribute ground troops, tried again to per- 
suade Washington to take part. Defense 
Secretary William Perry, who attended the 
Paris meeting, said the U.S. would help 
with logistics but not with ground troops. 

U.S. policy had in fact looked tougher 
earlier in the week. Washington dis- 
patched a small fleet to the Adriatic led by 
the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Theodore Roo- 
sevelt, carrying 50 warplanes, and am- 
phibious assault vessels, carrying 2,000 
Marines specially trained for combat land- 
ings. The U.S. had pledged in the past that 
it would provide troops to police a peace 
settlement if one ever came about and also 
to help peacekeeping forces withdraw if 
they ever made that decision. But last 
week’s offshore buildup was not clearly in- 
tended for either of those contingencies. 

At the NATO ministerial meeting in the 
Netherlands last Tuesday, Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher told his coun- 
terparts the U.S. was ready to provide 
heavy equipment and communications 
gear to help the peacekeepers “regroup” 
into six or so defensible enclaves. Mean- 
while in Washington National Security 
Adviser Anthony Lake had sent a memo to 
the President, and Perry made an impas- 
sioned presentation in person to Clinton, 
who has not been deeply involved or very 
interested in Bosnia policy. They succeed- 
ed in convincing him that if British or 
French troops were endangered or 
bogged down during the regrouping, the 
U.S. should be ready to help, even by 
putting troops on the ground. 

Clinton chose the Air Force Academy's 
graduation ceremony in Colorado on 
Wednesday to explain what was going on: 
“We have obligations to our NATO allies, 
and I do not believe we can leave them in 
the lurch.” Briefers tried to explain the of- 
fer as simply an extension of previous poli- 
cy, but that did not sell on Capitol Hill, 
where most leaders opposed it. By week's 
end the Administration was emphasizing 
that it had agreed only to consider serious- 
ly any such requests that might come from 
its European allies, Privately, many officials 
were hoping the Europeans would not take 
them up on the offer. As he headed off to 
Paris, Perry said, “We don’t expect to be 
asked, and we are not planning to do it.” 

Military planners have only begun to 
determine the form of the reconfiguration. 
Presumably the troops will concentrate in 
the existing “safe areas”—Sarajevo, plus the 
enclaves of Bihac, Tuzla, Zepa, Gorazde and 
Srebrenica. But the last three, in eastern 
Bosnia, are so isolated and tightly surround- 
ed by Serbs that it might not be feasible to 
turn them into mini-fortresses. Even so, 
their guardians can hardly just walk away, 
leaving the Muslims seeking refuge there to 
face another round of “ethnic cleansing.” It 
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WHERE THE U.N. TROOPS ARE 


There are more than 22,500 U.N. personnel, including troops, support 
units, observers and civilian police, in and around Bosnia. Britain is sending 
5,500 more troops, and France and the U.S. have troops on ships nearby. 
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does seem likely, though, that U.N. soldiers 
will have to abandon the scattered collec- 
tion depots around the Bosnian capital 
where they have been guarding tanks and 
artillery that the Serbs turned over near the 
safe areas. Similarly, UNPROFOR, the multi- 
national U.N. Protection Force, would 
probably have to close down many small ob- 
servation posts around the country. 

The Western military pres- 
ence is to be reinforced and re- 
configured to make it stronger. 
But stronger for what? If UNPRO- 
FOR shifts its focus to protecting it- 
self, pulling back into defended 
strongpoints to be less vulnerable, 
it will be unable to escort relief 
convoys along mountain roads 
and into the isolated valleys of 
Bosnia, which was its original pur- 
pose. If, on the other hand, the re- 
inforced peacekeepers roll out in 
strength, ready to smash through 
Serb roadblocks to deliver aid, the 
Serbs will treat them as non-neu- 
tral combatants, and they will join 
in the war—without enough 
strength to win. It has already be- 
come almost impossible for the 
peacekeepers to carry out their 
impartial, humanitarian mandate; 
the latest plan may make the con- 
tradictions of their mission even 
less easy to reconcile. 
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If the peacekeepers cannot fulfill their 
mission, why not just remove them? Be- 
cause that could turn into a real, if hard to 
define, disaster. “All the governments 
looked into the pit of withdrawal,” says a 
U.S. State Department official, “and just 
recoiled from it because that drags you in 
and leads almost inevitably to some sort of 


further entanglement.” A U.N. pullout | 


LIVE FROM PALE Karadzic preps for TV last week 
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WHERE THE HOSTAGES 
WERE HELD 


About 400 U.N. peacekeepers were 

surrounded or captured by Bosnian 

forces; it was not clear where 

those released had been detained. 
Canadians 





might be followed by a lifting of the arms 
embargo on Bosnia or by further air 
strikes, so the Serbs would be likely to fire 
on the departing troops and take hostages. 
If a pullout is a prelude to abandoning the 
Bosnians, the Muslims might shoot their 
betrayers or try to swamp the Nato heli- 
copters in a Balkan replay of the U.S 
evacuation of Saigon. 

For Clinton, who has pledged as 
many as 25,000 U.S. ground troops 
if they are needed to help extricate 
the peacekeeping force, avoiding 
that outcome is a policy in itself. 
“The nightmare behind a lot of 
these [recent] decisions,” says the 
State Department official, “has 
been the withdrawal scenarios.” 
Marshall Harris, who quit the State 
Department two years ago in 
protest over its Bosnia policy, says, 
“The Administration is scared out of 
its wits of a withdrawal—even to the 
extent of putting in troops to get 
UNPROFOR to stay.” 

With the peacekeepers stuck 
while the war goes on, the West's 
only hope is diplomacy, but few see 
a ready diplomatic solution. At their 
meeting, the foreign ministers 
agreed on another attempt to get 
Milosevic to bring pressure to bear 
on Bosnian Serb leader Karadzic, 
his erstwhile protégé, to make 


a Be J Ue 


REGROUPING A company of British peacekeepers from the Devon and Dorset regiment arrives at a consolidation point in Vitez 


Serbia is still under severe U.N 
imposed economic sanctions, and would 


peace 


like to have them lifted, which might hap 
pen if Milosevic could persuade Karadzic to 
negotiate a reasonable settlement with the 
government of Bosnia. American officials 
say Milosevic and Karadzic are “mortal en 


emies,” and a diplomat says, “They both re 


alize there’s not enough room in the former 
Yugoslavia for both of them.” 

The U.S. last week sent special nego 
tiator Robert Frasure to Belgrade to try 
again to work out a deal with Milosevic 
Christopher was frank about what he had 
in mind: “We want to isolate Karadzic 
Specifically, the NATO allies hope to per 


MEANWHILE, THE KILLING GOES ON The mother of five-year-old Vedran Spahic, 
who was hit by a Serb mortar shell, grieves at his funeral in Sarajevo last week 








suade Milosevic to recognize the sover 
eignty of Bosnia and Croatia, thus giving 
up, at least for now, his plan for a Greater 
Serbia. By accepting Bosnia’s borders, he 
would be acquiescing in the breakup of 
Yugoslavia. The quid pro quo would be to 
lift some sanctions and allow Serbia to im 
port oil. American diplomats put on a pos 
itive face, but they do not expect quick 
results from the negotiations with Milose 
vic. They are “not going well,” a senior of- 
ficial said Saturday 

At the March, the 


Council asked Secretary-General Boutros 


end of security 
Boutros-Ghali to review the mission and 
suggest changes. The council met on Friday 
to begin considering his report, which con- 
tains four options. The first is early with- 
drawal, and the second is maintaining the 
status quo; Boutros-Ghali does not advo- 
rhe fourth calls for a 
UNPROFOR based in the six safe 


cate either of those 
smaller 
areas and authorized only to support relief 
efforts. This is more the classic form of 
peacekeeping, but it requires that all the 
warring parties agree to it 

The third of Boutros-Chali’s options 
takes into account British and French de- 
termination to send in more troops and use 
The Sec- 


retary-General says if that is their inten- 


arms to carry out their mandate 


tion, fine, but it is not consistent with a 


U.N 


mends that this sort of force 


peacekeeping mission. He recom- 
now in the 


making—be reshaped not as a U.N. opera 





tion but as a multinational intervention 
force under command of the countries 
contributing troops, as was the case initial- 
ly in Somalia and Haiti. “He’s saying,” ex- 
plains a U.N. official, “ “If you want to do 
more, do it yourselves, because you haven’t 
given me the resources to do it.’ ” Even 
more than that, Boutros-Ghali wants the 
U.N. to return to traditional peacekeeping. 
Since there is no peace to keep in Bosnia, 
Option 3 has the force of logic behind it, but 
London, Paris and Washington insist on 
retaining the U.N. label. Without it they 
would turn into a multinational army at 
war with the Serbs. 

What remains is the familiar grim 
stalemate at a higher level of tension. After 
the British and French plans take effect, 
U.N. forces will probably find themselves 
in armed camps, where they can protect 
themselves but not the civilian population 
outside. The Serbs show no sign of willing- 
ness to stop fighting and start talking. On 
the diplomatic track, the only effort under 
way is Washington’s attempt to sweeten an 
offer Milosevic has rejected before. Even if 
he agrees to recognize Bosnia for now, he 
can always change his mind later and re- 
sume his quest for a Greater Serbia after 
the oil is flowing again. 

The bombing attacks on the Serb am- 
munition dumps two weeks ago were an 
act of desperation. U.S. and European 
leaders knew the Serbs were likely to shell 
cities and take hostages in response. But 
the Serbs had been shelling Sarajevo any- 
way and were brazenly violating a NATO 
edict excluding heavy weapons from a 12- 
mile zone around the city. The allies be- 
lieved they had to do something, anything, 
to stand up to them. The new show of allied 
firmness may turn out to be no less desper- 
ate and no more effective. —Reported by 
Edward Barnes/Novi Sad, Massimo Calabresi/ 
Zagreb, J.F.0. McAllister/Washington, Marguerite 
Michaels/New York and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Noordwijk 


Do you favor or oppose sending U.S. 
ground troops to Bosnia for any of 
the following purposes? 

Favor Oppose 


To help move UN. 
caceheopars fp 65% 31% 
positions in Bosnia 


To help rescue U.N. 
ae 62% 33% 


To help withdraw U.N. 
pacleepg ons fom 59% 34% 


To join with other NATO 
troops ina military effort to 40% 51% 
punish Serbian aggression 


From a telephone poll of 600 adult Amencans taken for TIME/CNN on june 3 by 
Yankelowch Partners tne. Sampling evar is 24% “Not sores” oontted. 








THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


A Solution in Three Parts 


NABLE TO TALK THE WARRING FACTIONS INTO ENDING THEIR 
slaughter and unwilling to use force to stop them, the allies are send- 
ing additional troops to protect those already in Bosnia. It is a pre- 
scription for paralysis, and possibly disaster. 

Strengthened and redeployed to fewer enclaves, the so-called peace- 
keepers will do ... what? They are already ineffective at shielding and feed- 
ing innocent civilians; if they merely hunker down in the six existing mis- 
named safe havens, it will become impossible for them to fulfill those 
missions. Worse, they will continue as prime targets of the Serbs, because 
the Bosnian Muslims use those very same areas to rest, retrain and plan 
counterattacks. If, to render themselves less vulnerable, they retreat to 
more remote locations, 
they will be safer but al- 
most wholly irrelevant— 
unless they become com- 
batants, which is the last 
thing their governments 
want. 

Is a successful strategy 
still possible? Perhaps. 
Where the remaining 
hostages are concerned, 
the message should be 
clear: harm them, and you 
will suffer a pounding even 
Saddam Hussein might 
deem impressive. For the 
long term, the beginning Perry, Gore and Clinton discuss the F-16 shoot-down 
of wisdom is to cease deny- 
ing the reality that there is no peace to keep, while pursuing a three-pronged plan. 

1. The goal of a serious policy, says Council on Foreign Relations president 
Leslie Gelb, “should be a settlement along the lines of the territorial division al- 
ready approved by” Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic. That scheme contem- 
plates a roughly fifty-fifty split of Bosnia. “There’s no hope for a nice, multiethnic 
society,” says Gelb. “The parties will keep fighting till they’re together” with their 
brethren. “So, up front, we should propose that the Serbs in Bosnia confederate 
with Serbia and move people so they're living in areas contiguous to Serbia itself.” 

2. In the service of this negotiated division, large economic sticks should be 
brandished. Right now, despite sanctions, the Serbs import whatever they 
need. Failure by both Belgrade and the Bosnian Serbs to ratify an equitable land 
split should prompt an end to all international air traffic and the sinking of ships 
carrying forbidden cargo. 

3. If that doesn’t work, the old “lift and strike” proposal should be revived. That 
means “the coming redeployment should be a prelude to getting the U.N. troops 
out altogether,” says Democratic Senator Joseph Lieberman of Connecticut. The 
Muslims would then be provided with heavy weapons, and air strikes would be 
employed while they learn to use them. Targets would include Serb military head- 
quarters, munitions depots, arms factories, oil-storage facilities and bridges. 

It is not a pretty—or a bloodless—solution. But continued dithering will fur- 
ther erode the West’s credibility, produce a huge refugee crisis in Europe and 
encourage others to conclude that aggression carries no price. Avoiding such 
outcomes—particularly the last—is the very definition of a vital Western inter- 
est. If a strategy like the one suggested here doesn’t work, at least the Bosnian 
Muslims will have been given what they want: the chance to fight on a leveled 
killing field. If a serious strategy isn’t tried, then as U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State Richard Holbrooke says, history will confirm the verdict so far: “The fail- 
ure to respond properly in this tragedy is the greatest collective failure of the 
West since the 1930s.” 2 


CYNTHIA JOHNSON FOR TIME 
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DECISION Qp> DECISION Gp 


Self-diagnostic system 3-yr/36,000 mile bumper-to-bumper, 
that checks airbags 5-yr/60,000 mile powertrain, 


every time the 5-yr/100,000 mile anti-corrosion 





Accent is started.” limited warranties.”* 


TH Ee yn on N E W on One One —on ) ae & 
DECISIONS ON RELIABILITY 


BECAUSE AN AFFORDABLE CAR SHOULD 
ecosT LESS TO MAINTAUN 


Starting around $8,000. Well-equipped for about $10, 00: 





Whoever decided that cars costing less to buy should cost more to maintain got it backwards. 
At least, according to us. So the all-new Accent is built with the kind of state-of-the-art thinking 
that makes for fewer tune-ups, less-expensive maintenance and greater reliability. There's 
even the added assurance of 24-hour Roadside Assistance.” All of which makes the new 


Accent a car you can count on. As well as enjoy. 
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DECISION Gp 
29 mpg City 
38 mpg Highway. 





DECISION @]> 


Distributor-less 
ignition that 
eliminates problematic 
and frequently 


replaced parts 


DECISION > 
An engine that 
adjusts itself for less 
frequent, less costly 


tune-ups. 


SOME OF THE 
BEST IDEAS 


ON THE ROAD. 
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By ANTHONY SPAETH 


POCALYPTIC PROPHETS ARE 
figures of fun because 
they’re always wrong. Ar- 
mageddon fails to arrive 
when they say it will. In Shoko 
Asahara’s case, however, the 
prophet apparently made plans to 
ensure that his predictions would 
come true. They almost did. 

Since Japanese police ar- 
rested the guru of the Aum 
Shinrikyo cult on May 16, fright- 
ening facts have emerged indi- 
cating that Asahara had the 
money, the means and the 
intention to wreak his version 
of Armageddon on Japan. The 
March 20 nerve-gas attack on 
the Tokyo subway system, 
which killed 12 people and sick- 
ened 5,500, and the thwarted 
attempt to spread deadly hydro 
gen cyanide gas in the Shinjuku 
station on May 5 were intended 
as preludes to worse disasters, 
police sources are suggesting in 
leaks to the Japanese press. The 
big show was apparently set for 
November, when plans called 
for cult attacks on government 
buildings, the Diet and the 
Imperial Palace to spark what 
Asahara saw as a world war. 

It could have been horrific. 
To triumph in that war, the cult 
built a series of munitions fac- 
tories within its complex at the 
foot of Mount Fuji. Aum re- 
searchers were trying to devel- 
op germ weapons—including 
the Ebola virus—and an assem- 
bly line was about to produce 
automatic rifles. Behind one 
building’s false walls was a 
$700,000 lab able to turn out 132 to 
176 Ibs. a month of the nerve gas sarin— 
enough to kill 6 million to 8 million peo- 
ple. One plan called for releasing the sarin 
over Tokyo from 512-ft.-long remote-con- 
trolled helicopters. Asahara would follow 
up the attack by overpowering the Japan- 
ese Self-Defense Forces and taking con- 
trol of Japan with his own tanks and fight- 
er jets. “It sounds incredible,” says a 
former cult member who goes by the 
name of Akio Kawaguchi for fear of being 
found out by the cult, “but Aum is capable 
of anything.” 

Capable of planning anything, per- 
haps. But the police accounts include 
details that challenge the group’s technical 
proficiencies, portraying it as a cult that 
couldn't shoot straight. The remote-con- 
trolled helicopters, purchased from a deal- 
er in northern Japan for $20,000 each in 
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Engineer of Doom 


Cult leader Shoko Asahara didn’t just 
forecast Armageddon, he planned it 


1993, crashed during the first two practice 
sessions. The germ-warfare team, despite 
experiments with botulism, never pro- 
duced a working weapon. During one of its 
experiments, a chemical vaporized into a 
foul-smelling gas, escaped into the outside 
air and precipitated, coating nearby cars 
with brown ooze. 

Police put together their picture of the 
group’s plans from the interrogations of 34 
senior cultists arrested since the subway 
attack. Asahara had long been predicting a 
1997 world war in which the U.S. would try 
to take over Japan, and he was determined 
that the cult should survive it. By March 
1994 that vision had altered dramatically. 
Asahara apparently had become interested 
less in surviving the war than in starting it, 
and for unexplained reasons he moved the 
timetable forward to 1995. He had funds— 
a senior cult member admitted that Aum 
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= ALTAR EGO: Shrine of the guru 
= at an Aum compound 
= has assets of more than $1 bil- 
* lion—and an inner circle of 
: Ph.D.s that was split into groups 
to produce conventional arms, 
chemical weapons, biological 
weapons and drugs. The least 
successful initiative was germ 
research, even though Aum sent 
a medical team to Zaire in 1992 
following mistaken reports of 
an outbreak of Ebola. The most 
successful was the sarin produc- 
tion unit. Chief chemist Masaya 
Tsuchiya, 30, told police that he 
concocted a total of 55 Ibs. of 
sarin between November 1993 
and the Tokyo attack. Details 
are fragmentary. Incomplete 
cult memos have been confis- 
cated suggesting that Aum 
wanted to buy lasers, fighter jets 
and tanks. No police report has 
fully explained the March sub- 
way gassing and May’s thwarted 
attack on Shinjuku station. Ikuo 
Hayashi, a doctor who admitted 
to planting gas on one of the 
Tokyo trains, was quoted in 
newspapers as saying the goal 
was to wipe out the Kasumi- 
gaseki section of Tokyo, where 
many government offices are lo- 
cated. “The attack was launched 
so that the guru’s prophecy 
could come true,” Hayashi re- 
portedly told interrogators. 
Asahara is expected to be 
indicted this week for murder 
and attempted murder. Police 
are also preparing to charge the 
guru on suspicion of ordering 
the first sarin-gas attack in June 
last year in Matsumoto, in cen- 
tral Japan, which killed seven 
and injured more than 200. Meanwhile, his 
wife Tomoko Matsumoto, 36, is in the 
process of taking control of the group, 
which has yet to see major defections. Fear 
may be a factor: reports say Aum members 
under arrest have confessed that a cement- 
grinding machine found at the cult’s main 
commune was used to pulverize the bones 
of members who died during initiation rites 
or were otherwise done away with. 

But nothing in such disclosures, even 
in the immediate aftermath of the subway 
attack, could have prepared the Japanese 
for what police now believe. The man in 
the deep pink pajama suit seems to be the 
incarnation of that implausible villain in 
thriller novels: a megalomaniac who mar- 
shaled money, scientific expertise and 
loyal followers to act out his prophecies of 
doom and destruction. —Reported by 
Irene M. Kunii/Tokyo 

















THE TROUBLES CONTINUE: 
As a boy Patrick Teer 
observed the funeral of a 
neighbor who died in a clash 
with British troops; today 
he’s the victim of a 
“punishment beating” 
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Afterlife of Violence 


The cease-fire may have halted the killings, but the 
hard men are still preying on their communities 


By BARRY HILLENBRAND BELFAST 





ATRICK TEER WAS A CHILD OF WAR, | 


brought into the world just as the 

Troubles were transforming his Ro- 

man Catholic neighborhood of North 
Belfast into a battle zone. Yet Teer, now 20, 
relishes the memories from those turbu- 
lent times. He recounts the “fun” of throw- 
ing rocks at the British patrols, the drama 
of street demonstrations and the exhilara- 
tion of getting chased by cops. “There was 
always something going on in those days,” 
he recalls. And unless luck turned sour, 
kids like Teer survived with their body un- 
scathed. Their futures, however, were 
more precarious. 

In 1981 Teer was photographed as he 
watched the funeral of a neighbor killed in 
a clash with British troops. A picture of 
Teer—his face troubled by a forlorn and 
vulnerable look—appeared on the cover of 
an issue of TIME dealing with the effects of 
war on children around the world. Teer 
still has that same lost expression today, 
but added to it is a tinge of fear. Last Feb- 
ruary he was abducted from in front of his 
home, held blindfolded for 24 hours and 
then severely beaten. His abductors thrust 
Teer’s legs through the pickets of a 
wrought-iron fence to immobilize them 
and then proceeded to batter his limbs 
with steel pipes. When the ambulance ar- 
rived 20 minutes later, he was covered 
with blood. His left leg was broken in four 
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places. His right leg, the shinbone sticking 
through the skin, was so swollen that the 
bars of the fence had to be cut away to re- 
lease him. 

Teer was the victim of a “punishment 
beating,” a form of thuggery long prac- 
ticed by both the Catholic Irish Republi- 
can Army and the Protestant Loyalist 
paramilitaries. The beatings are used to 
enforce discipline within their ranks and 
to combat what they self-righteously call 
antisocial behavior in their respective 
communities. Before last August’s cease- 
fire that ended the bombings and shoot- 
ings in Northern Ireland, the 1.R.A. and 
the Loyalist hard men meted out their 
punishments by shooting their victims 
through the knees or ankles. Those grisly 
crimes blended into the general backdrop 
of violence, causing only muted outrage. 
But the 100-plus punishment beatings ad- 
ministered since the cease-fire have be- 
come a major focus of attention. They 
raise doubts about the sincerity of the vow 
taken by both the 1.k.A. and the Protestant 
paramilitaries to give up their violent 
ways. “This is still terrorism,” says a social 
worker from West Belfast who deals with 
young people. “Only now they are terror- 
izing their own communities.” 

Politicians from both Catholic and 
Protestant communities hedge their con- 
demnations of this violence. “We are op- 


posed to punishment beatings, and will not | 
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second-in-command of Sinn Fein, the 
LR.A.'s political wing. “But the reality is 
that the community is demanding action 
against criminals.” Even the police admit 
the vigilantes have a measure of popular 
support. Crime is a growing worry in some 
neighborhoods of Belfast and other cities, 
and citizens are unwilling to turn to the po- 
lice, who are deeply distrusted. “There is no 
doubt that some people—not the majori- 
ty—approve of the beatings,” says Chief 
Inspector Peter Kane of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. “In some areas, especially 
those plagued by joyriders or drug dealers, 
they are popular. But you can’t call what is 
handed out justice, by any means.” 

Patrick Teer knows that only too well. 
Clearly traumatized by the beating, Teer 
and his family refuse to talk about the mo- 
tivation behind it. They will not even hint 
at who might be responsible. But it is 
widely known by police and others in 
Belfast that Teer was in the backseat of a 
stolen car that rammed an auto belonging 
to an 1.R.A. chieftain. For Teer, the arbi- 
trary sentence handed down by an LR.A. 
kangaroo court for this careless act of 
joyriding has resulted in a 5-in. steel pin to 
hold his shattered left leg together and 
months of physical therapy. 

There is deep hypocrisy in the para- 
militaries’ alleged concern with crime. 
Operatives from the 1.R.a. and the Ulster 
Defense Association, one of the leading 
Protestant paramilitary groups, have 
long been extorting protection money 
from construction companies, small 
businesses and shop owners to finance 
terrorist activities. Police also accuse the 
L.R.A. and the vu.p.A. of running drugs 
while making a show of beating up drug 
dealers. “These rackets are great money 
spinners for the 1.R.A. and the U.D.A.,” 
says Chief Inspector Kane. “They can’t 
give them up now, when money from the 
community is drying up.” 

The beatings, however, are more than 
a misguided attempt at crime control or 
fund raising. Violence, disguised as crime 
fighting, is one way the 1.R.A. maintains its 
influence. “The paramilitaries use punish- 
ment beatings to fight for social control of 
the ghetto,” says Chris McGimpsey, a 
Belfast city councilor who represents the 
Protestant Shankill Road area. “The para- 
militaries fear the loss of power now that 
there is a cease-fire.” 

Punishment beatings threaten the op- 
timistic mood of peace that prevails in 
Northern Ireland. “The cease-fire means 
absolutely nothing to me now,” says Mary 
Teer, Patrick’s mother. Until the 1.R.a. and 
the Protestant paramilitaries give up their 
vicious beatings, the legacy of the years of 
violence will continue to haunt Northern 
Ireland, and the faces of the children of 


condone them,” says Martin McGuinness, | war will continue to show fear. a 
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By LARRY THOMPSON BETHESDA 


RUIT FLIES ARE AMONG THE MOST 
sexually proficient creatures on 
earth. Their ability to produce a 
new generation in two weeks has 
made them the darlings of genetics 
researchers for nearly a century. 
Put a male fruit fly into a bottle with a fe- 
male, and he doesn’t waste any time before 
getting down to business. 

So it’s a bit bewildering to watch the 
behavior of certain fruit flies at the National 
Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Maryland. 
There, in the laboratories of biologists 
Ward Odenwald and Shang-Ding Zhang, 
strange things are happening inside the 
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CIRCLE OF LOVE: Genetically altered male 
flies line up in a mating ritual; they may have 
unusually low levels of a vital brain chemical 


gallon-size culture jars. In some experi- 
ments, the female flies are cowering in 
groups at the top and bottom of the jars. 
The males, meanwhile, are having a party 
no, an orgy—among themselves. With a 
frenzy usually reserved for chasing females, 
the males link up end-to-end in big circles 
or in long, winding rows that look like 
winged conga lines. As the buzz of the char- 
acteristic fruit fly “love song” fills the air, 
the males repeatedly lurch forward and rub 
genitals with the next ones in line. 

What's going on? Without a wink or a 
chuckle, Odenwald claims that these male 
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* Search fo 
A Gay Gen 


A DNA transplant made these male fruit 
flies turn away from females. What does that 
say about the origins of hgmosexuality? 


















fruit flies are gay—and that he and Zhang: 
made them that way. The scientists say; 
they transplanted a single gene into the 
flies that caused them to display homosexu- 
al behavior. And that’s very interesting, 
they assert, because a related gene exists in 
human beings, although there is no evi- 
dence yet that the human gene has an 
effect on sexual preference. 

A report of Odenwald and Zhang's 
findings, to be published this week in Pro- 
ceedings of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, adds to the mounting evidence that 
homosexuality has genetic origins, and is 
sure to produce new fireworks in the con- 
tentious debate over what it means to be 

gay. The two scientists are not foolhardy 





enough to claim that a single gene can 
make a person homosexual. But they think 
their studies may yield important new 
insights into how genetic makeup, through 
a complex series of biochemical reactions, 
influences sexual orientation. 

Such work stirs mixed emotions in the 
gay community. To some extent, gays and 
lesbians welcome the research because it 


supports what most of them have long felt: | 


that homosexuality is an innate characteris- 
tic, like skin color, rather than a perverse 
life-style choice, as conservative moralists 
contend. And if that is true, then gays 
deserve legal protection similar to 
the laws that prohibit racial dis- 
crimination. “On a political level, 
genetic research does seem to move 
the debate along a certain path,” 
says Denny Lee of the Lambda 
Legal Defense and Education 
Fund, a gay advocacy group in New 
York City. “When people under- 
stand that being gay or lesbian is an 
integral characteristic, they are 
more open-minded about equality 
for gay Americans.” 

On the other hand, many gays 
are wary of the genetic hypothesis. 
It could, they fear, help promote the 
notion that gayness is a “defect” in 
need of “fixing.” “Any finding will 
be used and twisted for homopho- 
bie purposes,” says Martin Duber- 
man, head of the Center for Lesbian 
and Gay Studies at the City Univer- 
sity of New York. “If it does turn out 
that for some people, there is a 
genetic or hormonal component, 
the cry will then arise to take care of 
that.” Indeed, the cry is already ris- 
ing. The Rev. Louis P. Sheldon, 
president of the Traditional Values 
Coalition in Anaheim, California, 
says that if a biological cause of homosexu- 
ality is found, then “we would have to come 
up with some reparative therapy to correct 
that genetic defect.” 


No matter how people feel about the | 


issue, it is increasingly hard to argue that 
genes play no role in homosexuality. The 
evidence began to pile up in 1991, when 
studies showed that identical twins were 
more likely to have the same sexual orien- 
tation than other pairs of siblings. That 
same year, a California scientist reported 
slight brain differences between gay and 
straight men, although the conclusion is 
disputed. And in 1993, an NIH researcher 
found a stretch of DNA on the X chromo- 
some that seemed to harbor one or more 
genes affecting sexual orientation. But no 
one has proved that a particular gene pro- 
motes gayness or has offered any convinc- 
ing theory of how genes could influence a 
person's choice of sleeping partners. 
Odenwald and Zhang do not pretend to 








have any easy answers. In fact the type of 
gene they've been studying in fruit flies 
could not begin to account for the complex 
variations in human homosexual behavior. 
For one thing, the gene does not cause flies 
to renounce heterosexuality altogether. If a 
“gay” fly is surrounded by females instead 
of males, he'll fertilize the lady flies. So 
strictly speaking, the NIH flies are not 
homosexual but bisexual. And the gene 
produces no unusual behavior when trans- 
planted into females: the scientists have 
produced no lesbian fruit flies. 

Yet the way the gene works is intrigu- 


ing, and may offer some clues to the bio- 
chemical roots of gayness. Surprisingly, the 
swatch of DNA in question was discovered 
long ago, and is one of the most thoroughly 
studied of all fruit-fly genes. It is called the 
“white” gene because, among many effects, 
it influences eye color, and a particular 
mutation in the gene causes a fly’s normally 
red eyes to be white. The gene’s specific job 
is to produce a protein that enables cells to 
utilize an essential amino acid called tryp- 
tophan. If fruit flies are unable to process 
tryptophan properly, then they cannot 
manufacture red eye pigment. 

Under normal circumstances, the 
white gene is active only in certain cells, 
including brain cells, and does nothing to 
disrupt standard sexual behavior, In the 
NIH experiments, Odenwald and Zhang 
inserted a normal version of the gene into 
embryonic flies, but transplanted the gene 
in such a way that it was activated in every 
cell. That’s what apparently played havoc 








é4When people understand that being gay 
or lesbian is an integral characteristic, 

they are more open-minded about equality 
for gay Americans.?? 


—DENNY LEE, Lambda Legal Defense and Education Fund 
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with the flies’ sex lives. With every cell 
sucking in tryptophan from the blood, a 
shortage of tryptophan developed in the 
brain, where it has important uses. Since 
tryptophan levels were altered, the 
researchers hypothesize, the brain was 
unable to make enough serotonin, one of 
the neurotransmitters that carry messages 
between nerve cells. Serotonin is a multi- 
purpose chemical, and abnormal levels of it 
in humans have been linked to everything 
from depression to violent behavior. In the 
case of the gay fruit flies, the scientists 
speculate, a shortfall of serotonin produced 
those all-male conga lines. 

Though the idea seems far- 
fetched, it jibes with two decades of 
research suggesting that serotonin 
plays a role in regulating sexual 
behavior. One piece of evidence is 
the action of the drug Prozac, which 
relieves depression by lifting sero- 
tonin levels in the brain. At the 
same time, though, the serotonin 
boost tends to dampen sexual 
desire. In contrast, low serotonin 
levels can produce heightened sex- 
ual activity, at least in lab animals. 
In experiments done in the U.S. and 
Italy, scientists used drugs and spe- 
cial diets to suppress serotonin in 
rats, mice, cats and rabbits. The 
result was increased sex drive and, 
sometimes, homosexual couplings. 

As intriguing as it sounds, the 
serotonin theory is still full of holes. 
Even if shortages of the chemical 
increase sexual activity, why would 
it often be homosexual rather than 
heterosexual? And if sexual orienta- 
tion is genetically determined, then 
why do some identical twins differ 
in sexual preferences? 

Getting the answers, if possible 
at all, will require much more research. 
Even harder will be knowing how to use 
any knowledge that emerges. Will children 
be given genetic tests to determine the 
odds of their becoming homosexual? Will 
prenatal tests lead to abortions of fetuses 
that might grow up to be gay? 

Scientists caution against jumping to 
conclusions about the meaning of the NIH 
studies. To complicate the picture, some of 
the work shows that environment, along 
with genetics, influences sexual behavior. 
In one experiment, a small group of 
“straight” flies was mixed with a larger 
group of genetically altered “gay” flies. 
While the gays formed their conga lines, 
the straights stayed to the side—but only 
temporarily. After a few hours, the straights 
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joined in and, for the time being, acted gay. 


In fruit flies, and certainly in humans, 
sexual orientation is just not a simple mat- 
ter. And no amount of scientific research is 
going to change that fact of life. & 
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ECHNOLOGY 


Betting on Virtual Vegas 


To get around U.S. 


gambling laws, the first online 


‘asinos are setting up their card tables offshore 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 


NCONGRUOUSLY DAPPER IN A WHITE 
linen suit, Warren B. Eugene stands 
before a roomful of computer experts 
and Internet entrepreneurs in 

New York City and explains the 

virtues of bringing to cyberspace the 

one vice that is always sure to pay: 
gambling. His audience is a little hostile at 
first. (Isn’t it illegal? Immoral? A flagrant 
violation of —of something?) But the crowd 
seems to know more about computers 
than it does about bookmaking. And as 

Eugene deals out the charm—and the facts 

of the betting life—it warms to the idea. 
“If it’s really gambling,” someone asks, 

“aren't the odds fifty-fifty that you're going 

to lose as much as you make?” “At your 

casino maybe,” Eugene, 34, answers with 

a grin. 

Eugene’s Internet gambling dens now 

operating in beta (for fun) mode and set to 

begin in earnest (for real money) within 
two weeks—the odds are 70 to 30 in favor 
of the house. Whether you are playing 
blackjack, poker, roulette or the slots, he 


| says, 
| lose your money most of the time.” 


Click me 
to play! 


At the Caribbean Casino—one of 


“you are absolutely guaranteed to 


Online gambling may be the Internet's 
first true “killer app”—a reason to log on 
that could also make somebody rich, very 
rich. The Internet reaches 
tens of millions of people 
around the world, and it’s 
growing faster than a Las 
Vegas bar tab. Many of the folks who roam 
the networks may like to place a wager 
from time to time, especially from the com- 
fort of home or an office com- 
puter. The smell of all those 





PN, WIRED WAGERING: This gambling den on 


the island of St. Martin takes bets over 
the Internet from anywhere in the world 


have laws prohibiting gamblers from plac- 
ing wagers by wire—in other words, by 
phone, telex or computer. 

The beauty of the Internet, of course, 
is that it flies right over those state and 
national borders. To get around nettle- 
some gambling laws, all you have to do is 
put your computer operations offshore, in 
a country where the laws are more toler- 
ant or nonexistent. Most of the virtual casi- 
nos are setting up shop in the Caribbean, 
in tropical getaways like St. Martin, 
Antigua, and the Turks and Caicos Islands. 
Belize is considering legislation that would 
make it the Monte Carlo of cybergam- 
bling. “Everyone says it’s a banana repub- 
lic over there, and no one will regulate,” 
says Kerry Rogers, who runs an offshore 
operation called WagerNet. Rogers main- 
tains, however, that if the Belize National 
Assembly ratifies the Computer Wager 
Licensing Act later this month, online bet- 
ting parlors will be monitored by local offi- 
cials who would guarantee that the casino 
hard drives aren't loaded. 

Which raises an interesting question. 
When you're playing poker over the com- 
puter networks, how do you know your 
opponent isn’t pocketing your winnings? 
Rogers, a computer expert from Las 
Vegas, is putting the finishing touches on a 
device he hopes will put those fears to rest. 
The hardware, which plugs into the back 
of a PC, is a kind of gambling “smart card” 
that is supposed to use powerful encryp- 
tion to record all transactions between the 
house and the player. 

Other companies, such as Antigua- 
based Sports International, are staking 
their corporate reputations on their ability 
to run a straight operation. “We're the only 
{Internet gambling] company that’s pub- 
licly traded” and thus more accountable, 
says spokesman Michael Brown. Sports 
International has signed an agreement 
with IntraCorp, a well-known computer- 
gamemaker, to write software that would 
allow players to “take a virtual walk 
through the casino, even stop at the bar 


cOZino POKER = 





suckers with money to burn flew game! 
has attracted dozens of 
would-be Bugsy Siegels, all of tick bunons under canis 10 hold. 


them racing to set up Internet 
sites. Analysts say legalized 
online gambling could be a 
$10 billion-a-year industry. 

There’s just one problem: 
it’s not legal in most countries. 
In the U.S., for instance, it is 
against the law to transmit 
bets across state lines. And B 
some states, like California, 
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and have a drink.” A virtual drink, of 


course. 

Which sounds a lot like some of 
Warren Eugene’s more grandiose plans. 
Eugene commissioned a team of program- 
mers to design a full-service casino-soft- 
ware package that he wants to license to 
interested parties. His price: $250,000, 
plus a 15% cut of the take. He says half a 
dozen countries, including Cuba and 
Costa Rica, are interested. The plan is to 
link the offshore computers together to 
form a “virtual strip” in cyberspace. Don’t 
like the odds offered in Casino Cuba? 
Click a button, and you're in virtual St. 
Martin. Eugene is also mocking up theme- 
oriented casino worlds, such as Space 
World, Water World and, of course, Sex 
World, where bettors can go and soak up 





“specialized atmosphere” 
while gambling. 

Is this guy for real? 
“He’s as real as a heart 
attack,” says Jonas Heller, a 
multimedia producer and 
agent for International 
Creative Management, the 
high-powered talent agency. 
Heller has been working 
with Eugene for months, 
helping him devise a licens- 
ing strategy and even lining 
up lounge acts for the virtu- 
al strip. “He'd obviously like a celebrity 
like Mel Tormé to be a dealer and host,” 
says Heller, “but Mel Tormé might have 
different ideas.” 

“Then how about Arnold Schwarze- 
negger?” asks the unflappable Eugene. 
The Toronto-born businessman is some- 
thing of an eccentric. He dabbled in the 
video-game business (his biggest hit: an 
arcade game called Ooze) but left the 
industry deciding it had “too much gratu- 
itous violence.” The idea of gambling over 
the Internet came to him last year in a 
moment he describes as an epiphany. 
According to Eugene, he was “chosen” to 
open the first gambling den on the elec- 
tronic frontier. He is convinced that in 
another life he was the founder of New 
York City’s famous Stork Club. 





None of this matters so much as the 
fact that as a Canadian citizen doing busi- 
ness in a Caribbean country, he may have 
effectively skirted all U.S. gambling laws— 
even if most of his customers turn out to 
be Americans. He has plenty of backers, 
thanks to a glowing write-up in the Wall 
Street Journal last month. According to 
Eugene, he has just about raised the $10 
million he needs to open his electronic 
honky-tonk on June 22. “I’m at the door,” 
he says. “I plan to make billions and bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars.” 

Not all online casinos will be so elabo- 
rate, of course. With a modem and a com- 
puter and some way to exchange the 
money (see box), anybody can put up a 
neon sign on the World Wide Web—the 
multimedia portion of the Internet. One 
popular Website, called the Cozino, offers 
blackjack and poker games to patrons and 
has ambitious plans to add more enter- 
tainments. “If you are addicted to a partic- 
ular casino game and would like to see 
(and play) it in the Cozino, please E-mail 
to the address below,” says an onscreen 
message. The address, curiously enough, 
belongs to a computer at the University of 
Newcastle in New South Wales, Australia. 
But who’s really running this gaming 
house Down Under? The university’s sys- 
tem administrator hasn’t a clue. He’s 
never heard of it. a 


How to Send Real Money over the Internet 





YOU HIT THE JACKPOT AT AN ONLINE CASINO, 
ata wicks scope. 8 tenia ate perth one 
floppy drive. You won't hard cash in the 
Seer ptine waldo cade wil wo, butt 

you send unprotected credit information over the security- 
impaired Internet, you will risk losing it to data-tapping info- 
highwaymen. And even if your credit-card numbers could be 
protected, high transaction fees would make plastic practi- 
cally useless for very small purchases. After all, you wouldn't 
use a MasterCard on a nickel slot machine. 

So how do you exchange money online? Several enter- 
prising companies are trying to answer that question, strug- 
gling to establish themselves as the of the net- 
worked world. DigiCash, First Virtual H Checkfree 
and NetChex already have systems that are up and running, 
some for real money, others in Monopoly-money mode. 

The basic idea of all these systems is the same: you au- 
thorize an online bank to take, say, $500 out of your credit- 
card or checking account, and the 
bank converts the money to electron- 
ic cash that can be spent at any site 
on the Internet—provided the site 
accepts it. Chances are it will. Online 
sales (including payments with tradi- 
tional credit cards) topped $200 mil- 
lion last year and are expected to 


reach $1 billion this year. Some experts forecast that as much 
as 25% of U.S. consumer products will be purchased elec- 
tronically by the turn of the century. 

By then, a radically different kind of information econo- 
my may have developed. Today anybody with access to the 
Internet can set up a customized “home page” on the World 
Wide Web; in the past year, tens of thousands of individuals 
have done just that. These pages may eventually evolve into 
storefronts that sell all kinds of marketable information— 
jokes, photographs, gossip, financial tips, gardening hints, 
school-lunch menus—for a few pennies a peek. With tens of 
millions of potential customers online, you may someday be 
able to make a living selling one-liners, short stories, poems 
and even magazine articles directly to the public. 

Amsterdam-based DigiCash is moving aggressively to 
make that happen. To prime the pump for his cyberbuck 
system, president David Chaum is giving away $100 in make- 
believe E-cash to anybody who will download the program 

that runs it. Chaum hopes to li- 
cense his software to commercial 
banks, which would, in turn, give it 
to customers, allowing them to link 
their checking accounts to their 
computers for a low monthly fee. In 
the meantime, start saving your 
best jokes. —By Joshua Quittner 
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Disorder in the Court 


A cottage industry in O.J. Simpson books makes 
publishers happy but may jeopardize the trial 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


Viner is hardly alone in his efforts to 
profit from the Simpson case, Starting with 
the mass-market paperback O.J. Simpson: 
American Hero, American Tragedy (Pin- 
nacle), which materialized about two 
weeks after the murders, a total of 12 books 
related to the case have landed in stores to 
date. Some half-dozen more—including a 
memoir by Johnnie Cochran’s ex-wife, 
Barbara Cochran Berry (Basic Books), and 
works by regular trial watchers Dominick 
Dunne and Joe McGinniss (both published 
by Crown) and Jeffrey Toobin (Rantom 
House)—are still to come. How much more 
will the market bear? Says Thomas J. Mc- 
Cormack, chairman and CEO 
of St. Martin’s Press, which 
produced the “quickie” vol- 
ume Fallen Hero (250,000 cop- 
ies sold): “the number of 
confirmed [trial] addicts is 
immense. Even people who 
would never consider them- 
selves addicts buy the books.” 

Some books, such as O.J.’s 
Legal Pad (Villard)—which has 
sold about a quarter-million cop- — 
ies in the three weeks since its 
publication—provide little more than good 
fun on the sidelines of the trial, but other ef- 
forts, far from being a gloss on events, may 
be altering their course. For instance, Res- 
nick’s book gave the prosecution insight 





THOUGH MICHAEL VINER 
is making a mint off 
the O.J. Simpson trial, 
he likes to think he is 
taking the high road. As 
the owner, with his ac- 
tress wife Deborah Raf- 
fin, of Dove Audio Inc., 
Viner has so far signed 
up four books about the 
case: Faye Resnick’s Nicole Brown Simp- 
son: The Private Diary of a Life Interrupt- 
ed, which has sold about a million copies in 
book and audio form; I Know You Want to 
Tell Me, But I Really Don’t Want to Know, 
a spoof of Simpson’s own literary efforts; a 
work-in-progress by embattled Los Ange- 
les police detective Mark Fuhrman; and 
The Private Diary of an O.J. Juror by 
dismissed juror Michael Knox. But Viner, 
who was subpoenaed by Judge Lance Ito 
last week to answer accusations that the 
Knox book reveals too much about the Simp- 
son jurors, insists he is performing a pub- 
lic service. The dismissed juror’s memoir, 
which will be out at the end of the month, 
“could end up changing the jury system in 
terms of sequestration,” Viner claims. Be- 
sides, he adds, look at all the books he has 
turned down. “We've been offered 25 O.J. 
projects. It’s frightening. We've passed.” 


Katto Kant line 

















. SUPPLY AND SUPPLY: At the 
| end of June, ex-juror Michael 
| Knox, left, will make the latest 
| contribution to the O.J. oeuvre 


| into the former football star’s 
| possessiveness, but to the extent 
“t | that Resnick was seen to be 
| capitalizing on a tragedy, it also 
_~} tainted her as a possible witness. A 
new book, Kato Kaelin: The Whole Truth, 
which has 900,000 copies in print, has 
prompted the prosecution to subpoena 
17 hours of taped interviews made avail- 
able by author Marc Eliot to determine 
whether Kaelin perjured himself. And 
one of the latest jurors to be dismissed, 
Francine Florio-Bunten, got in trouble 
with Judge Ito in part because of charges, 
which she has denied, that she was meet- 
ing with a literary agent. Although the 
California legislature attempted to end this 
chaos by making it a misdemeanor for 
any juror to profit from a criminal case 
until 90 days after the conclusion of the 
trial, that statute has already been suc- 
cessfully challenged by Dove, which re- 
cently convinced the courts that Michael 
Knox’s First Amendment rights were be- 
ing violated. 

And free expression is only one of 
many good reasons, publishers say, to 
build the O.J. oeuvre. Pinnacle executive 
editor Paul Dinas insists that both Amer- 
ican Hero (500,000 copies sold) and the 
company’s next entry, Clifford L. Line- 
decker’s Marcia Clark: Her Private Trials 
and Public Triumphs (380,000 printed), 
have genuine educational value. “A lot of 
the information you get from these O.]. 
books helps people understand the legal 
process, the investigative process and 
things like DNA testing,” he explains. 








Eliot, who received a mid-six-figure ad- 
vance from Harper Paperbacks for the 
Kato Kaelin book, says the Simpson story 
is just too juicy for readers to pass up: 
“There’s 
drugs,” 


lesbianism, other men, sex, 
says Eliot. “It’s got everything 
everyone wants, and it’s real.” 
And Little, Brown, which paid 
O.J. Simpson $1 million to pull 
together some self-serving let- 
ters into I Want to Tell You 
(650,000 printed), points the 
finger elsewhere. Says Little, 
Brown CEO Charles E. Hay- 
ward: “Of the total dollars 
generated by this trial, if you 
stacked up magazines, news- 
papers, television and radio, 
my guess is books would 
come in a distant last.” And this, in 
the end, is the same argument parents 


have traditionally found so hard to 
counter: all the other kids are doing it 
too. —Reported by Sharon E. Epperson/ 


New York and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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By MICHAEL WALSH CHARLESTON 


IN HIS CREATIVE HEYDAY, 
Gian Carlo Menotti, 83, 
was noted more for his 
dark, neo-Puccini operas, 
such as The 
Bleecker Street and The 
Medium, than for comedy 
or farce. In later years, 
however, the aging com- 
made 
up for it. The setting was 
the antebellum-in-aspic 
city of Charleston, South 


poser more than 


BUSKERS: 


. Carolina, where in 1977 
The fest’s Menotti founded an Am- 
opening day 


erican counterpart to his 
annual Spoleto Festival in Italy. Two 
years ago, Menotti resigned in a huff af- 
ter a petulant, embarrassing two-year 
power struggle with the festival’s board 
and management. First the board insist- 
ed on including an avant-garde art ex 
hibit Menotti opposed, then it rejected 
Menotti’s chosen successor, his adopted 
son Francis. When Spoleto Festival USA 
announced a shortened season and a 
$1.7 million deficit last year, there were 
fears it might not long survive its mercu- 
rial founder. 

“They think they have learned my for 
mula and can now do away with my pres 
taunted Menotti in 1991. Ciao 
Gian Carlo: they have, they did, and now 
they are getting along very nicely without 
you. Indeed, as painful as it was, Menot- 
ti’s departure is probably the best thing 
that could have happened to the festival, 
which is currently in the midst of its 1995 
edition. Under its formidable new general 
manager, Milton Rhodes, a native South 
Carolinian and former president of the 
American Council for the Arts, and with 
enthusiastic support from Charleston’s 
feisty mayor, Joseph P. Riley Jr., Spoleto 
has weathered the artistic equivalent of 
Hurricane Hugo (which battered the city 
in 1989), reduced its debt by half a million 
dollars, and boosted its schedule to a 


ence 


robust 17 days, 51 programs and 141 per- 
formances—from the previous 12 days, 45 
programs and 110 performances. 

lhe quality this year is as uneven as it 
was under the Menotti regime—ranging 
from the spectacular (Irish actor Barry 
McGovern in I'll Go On, a mordant one- 
man show derived from three novels by 
Samuel Beckett) to the mediocre (Hans 
Werner Henze’s tired exercise in late-’50s 
avant-gardism, Der Prinz von Homburg) 
to the risible (the washed-up soprano 
Renata Scotto singing the role of the 
Marschallin in Richard Strauss’s opera 


Der Rosenkavalier). Still, Spoleto seems 


OPERA: Scotto is a weak point at the 
center of the action in Der Rosenkavalier 


Saint of 


HISTORIC CHAMBER: 
Dock Street Theater, 
America’s oldest 


i H 


© FESTIVALS 


arolinas Gra 


With its mercurial founder in exile, Charleston's Spolet« 


on course to become one of the nation’s 
most important and enjoyable arts events 

Most arts festivals in the U.S. are devot- 
ed to a single discipline: opera in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; theater in Williamstown, 
Massachusetts; concerts at Ravinia, Illinois 
What the country lacked, until Menotti 
came along, was a multidimensional festi- 
val that both took over a city and took 








advantage of its architecture and history 
During the Menotti era, Spoleto USA bene 
fited and suffered from his increasingly 
conservative and capricious tastes. There 
were some noteworthy premieres, such as 
Arthur Miller's play The American Clock 
Martha Clarke’s dance Miracolo d'Amore 
and the Philip Glass-Allen Ginsberg opera 
Hydrogen Jukebox. But the constant wran 
gling between Menotti and the festival 
board—frequently over works the director 
found objectionable—diminished both 
Menotti and the festival. As a result, Spole- 
to USA has never enjoyed the stature of its 
European counterparts 

Menotti finally quit in 1993, threaten 
ing to take the name of the festival with 
him. Festival officials insist they own the 
name and will keep it—though its value is 
debatable. The festival would seem less like 
an outpost or an afterthought were it named 


d New Opry 


ival grows up, branches out and catches on 


for a place in the U.S. rather than for the 
town where in 1958 Menotti 
Festival of Two Worlds (so 
called for its heavy representation of Amer- 
ican performers). “Menotti would very 
much like for us to [change the e 


Umbrian 
founded his 


name 


says Riley, “but we want to keep Spoleto 





Festival as a permanent artistic legacy for 


him.” Riley, perhaps the only mayor in the 
country who can expound on the virtues of 
Tchaikovsky's opera The Queen of Spades 
shrugs off the prolonged battle with Men 
otti: “It’s just too bad he’s not here to bask 
in the beauty of what his vision created.” 

model of the way an 
enlightened community and an arts event 


Spoleto is a 


can be mutually supportive. Charleston 
contributes $200,000 in cash and in-kind 
support to the festival's $4.5 million bud- 
get. Private « 


local 


ontributors, foundations and 


businesses, such as NationsBank, 





which sponsors Charles Wadsworth’s ex 
emplary chamber-music series, chip in the 
rest. In return, as Riley points out, the festi 
val has raised property values and generates 
$42 million a year in tourism. 

Charleston is still far from 
a new Athens, or even a new 
Boston, But the involvement : 
of its citizens with the goings- if 


on at the festival is remark \ ® 


able. The local newspaper, 

the Post and Courier, runs a 

daily front-page column by Ry 
critic Robert Jones during the rae 


run of the festival and pub- 
lishes a daily Spoleto Today 
insert with detailed reviews 
Locals drop by the bar at the 
old Mills House Hotel downtown to chew 
the artistic fat with visitors, and residents 
happily throw open their historic houses 
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ee | 
SPLASH: The Waterfront 
Plaza comes alive 


for tours. The city’s downtown blooms 
with life; clowns, sidewalk musicians and 
children fill the streets. 

The events onstage are more of a mixed 
bag. There was no caviling with the lush 
staging of this year’s production of Der 
Rosenkavalier, imported from the Teatro 


Bellini and handsomely conducted by 
Spiros Argiris. Argiris, 
Wadsworth and choral 


director Joseph Flum- 
merfelt form Spoleto’s 
troika of artistic direc 
tors. The performance 
also boasted a splendid 
Baron Ochs in 
Daniel Lewis Williams 
But Scotto, 61, has little 
voice left, and what there 
is is toneless and shrill. 
By contrast, Mc- 
Govern, in his one-man 
Beckett show, exhibit- 


bass 





ed total control of his PUPPETRY: 
sometimes thorny (and Art without 
at other times hilarious Stings 


and obscene) material, modulating his ac- 
cent, delivery and tempo with a command 
any opera singer would envy. Equally im 
pressive was a chamber concert whose 
highlight was a delicious performance of 
Benjamin Britten’s rarely Cello 
Sonata by the brilliant young German cel- 
list Alban Gerhardt and the fiery Ameri- 
can pianist Anne-Marie McDermott. The 
chamber concerts are held in the historic 
400-seat Dock Street Theatre, which 
(though completely restored and renovat- 
ed in 1936) is the oldest theater currently 
in use in America. Under Wadsworth’s 
genial oversight, each chamber program is 
performed three times, and the works are 
informally and humorously announced 
from the stage. At the Garden Theatre, the 
Canadian troupe Théatre Sans Fil staged 
skillful, whimsical performances of pup- 
petry without strings 
It is this relaxed yet serious approach 
that marks Spoleto at its best. One would 
hope, in years to come, that the festival will 
give more stress to American 
programming—it makes little 
sense to celebrate Europe here, 


j when Europe is perfectly capa- 


heard 


ble of celebrating itself there. 
In addition 
integrate _ itself 
into the fabric 
history by 
concerts of mid 

American 


the festival could 
more closely 
of Charleston 
offering, for in- 
19th 
music in 
one of its great houses. 

Still, Spoleto’s future in the 
post-Menotti era appears to be 
secure, “The ‘recipe,’ as Gian Carlo used to 
call it, is intact,” says Riley. Now it’s time for 
the real home cooking to begin. a 


stance 
century 

















@ CINEMA 


SHOULD KIDS PLAY WITH DEAD THINGS? Kat (Ricci) sleeps with her invisi 





Ss. 


ible friend 


Casper the Friendly Corpse 


Jolly and jokey on its slick surface, the new kids’ hit is also a 
fable about children’s fascination with death and the afterlife 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


MID THE LATEST HOO-HA AND 

brouhaha about toxic culture, a 

media maven is led to wonder: 

Has Bob Dole ever read his kids 
a fairy tale? Or sung a nursery rhyme? 
Or seen a classic Disney cartoon? In 
Hansel and Gretel, Jack and Jill, Bambi 
and Dumbo, the obsessive themes 
are death and dismemberment. These 
graphic horror stories tell toddlers that 
life is a dark forest where parents get 
killed and kids get eaten. As purveyors of 
Dole’s “nightmares of depravity,” Warn- 
er Bros. ain’t a patch on the Grimm Bros. 

In its cheerful, knowing way, the hit 
movie Casper mines this same dark soil. 
On its face, it is a high-gloss update of 
the “friendly ghost” who starred in 55 
cartoons between 1946 and 1959, a long- 
running comic book and a short-lived 
1979 TV series. Director Brad Silberling 
mixes rude slapstick for the kids with 
pop-culture cues for their parents, in- 
cluding gag cameos by Clint Eastwood, 
Mel Gibson and Ghostbusters’ Dan 
Aykroyd. The movie even has its own 
theme-park ride, a kind of human car 
wash. All jolly enough. But in its haunted 
heart, Casper is another invitation to kids 
to flirt with the idea of being dead. 

The film, written by Sherri Stoner 
and Deanna Oliver, has the cartoons’ fa- 
miliar plot: Casper searches for a friend 
and finds one in Kat (Christina Ricci), a 
lonely girl now in residence at sepulchral 
Whipstaff Manor. Among the con- 
tenders for possession of this dark old 
house, which looks like a tyrant’s wed- 
ding cake that has started to melt, are a 


venal heiress (the ripely funny Cathy 
Moriarty) and her sidekick (Eric Idle); 
Casper’s uncles, three ectoplasmic boors 
named Stretch, Fatso and Stinkie; and 
Kat’s klutzy dad (crinkly Bill Pullman). 
Here’s where the Liebestod kicks in. 





Still grieving for his late wife, Dad has 
become a “therapist to the dead,” vowing 
to ease their turmoil so they can rest in 
peace. The sensible Kat is automatically 
spooky because she is played by Ricci, 
the Addams Family daughter. With her 
wide eyes and genius-size forehead, Ric- 
ci now officially assumes the mantle of 
death-driven teen that Winona Ryder | 
once wore so becomingly. She is 
Casper’s perfect human soul mate. 

In the expert computer animation by 
Dennis Muren and his fellow effects wiz- 
ards at ILM, Casper is cute and pudgy— 
a Pillsbury ghost boy. Yet he is also a | 
dead child speaking from an unquiet | 
grave. Poaching on her father’s turf, Kat | 
serves as Casper’s therapist and helps 
him remember his life and early death. 
“What's it like to die?” Kat asks eagerly, 
and Casper replies, “Like being born— 
only backwards.” Before long, Kat is 
forced to decide who lives and who 
dies—her father or her new best friend! 

This is the primal theme—trying to 
bring the dead back to life—that has pre- 
occupied Casper’s executive producer, 
Steven Spielberg, in E.T. and Poltergeist, 


| Always and Jurassic Park. The new film 


is sprightly enough to conceal its subtext 
from censorious politicians. But children, 
who dwell in fear at least as much as in 
innocence, may get the message: that it 
would be cool, bitchin’, totally awesome 
to join the Dead Kids Society. x 
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Love Is More 
Important 


A superb French drama 
rediscovers teen rapture 


HERE’S A BEAUTIFUL SCENE BE- 
tween two intimate friends, Maité 
(Elodie Bouchez) and Francois 
(Gaél Morel), in André Téchiné’s 
Wild Reeds, set in the south of France in 
1962. The two teens have kept company 
partly to defer any plunge into sexual 
commitment. Now Frangois confesses 
he has had sex with someone else. Maité 
is shocked. But with another boy—and 
she feels a kind of relief. As Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes plays soulfully, she pulls 
Francois into a slow-dance clinch. Then, 
abruptly, the Beach Boys’ Barbara Ann 
comes on. The two start jitterbugging, 
Maité breaks into a giddy radiance, and 
with each twirl the two seem to lose 
years and cares—briefly recapturing a 
joyous, preadolescent innocence. 
As the Algerian war stumbles blindly 
to a close, its fatal chaos is felt back 


| home, where tragedy mixes with the 


melodrama that informs a teenager's 
every waking moment. Brains, groins, 





LED 
WHAT ARE FRIENDS FOR? Morel and 
Bouchez share sexual anguish in Eden 


hearts—all work overtime in Francois, 
Maité and their friends; they face their 
glandular convulsions with a wonderful 
seriousness. Swathing them in the sun- 
light and streams of Provence, Téchiné 
treats all the kids (and their teachers) 
with affection and respect. He knows 
that for these handsome idealists, love is 
as important as sex. They are defining 
their blossoming identities by discover- 
ing the people they can’t live without. 
For French film in the coming years, 
one of those people will be Bouchez. 
Emotions play volcanically on her dark 
features; she illuminates Maité’s moods 
with the flick of a pout or smile. Wild 
Reeds is a courtly ballad to intelligent 
passion, and Bouchez is its princess. —R.C. 
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@ ARCHITECTURE 


The Wrong Wright? 


More than 50 years after he first conceived it, a design by 
America’s master builder is raising a ruckus in his home state 


By JOHN ELSON 


HE GOOD PEOPLE OF WISCONSIN 

have always had mixed feelings 

about one of their best-known 

native sons. They took pride in 
the achievements and fame of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, arguably the 20th centu- 
ry’s most original architect, who died in 
1959 at 91. Yet they also deplored his 
bohemian life-style, his arrogance and 
bombast, his leftist politics and above 
all his predilection for scandal. In 1909, 
to cite one notorious 
example, he abandoned 
his first wife and their 
six children to carry on a 
flagrant affair with a 
client’s spouse. One re- 
sult of Wisconsin’s am- 
bivalence: while the state 
has several houses and a 
still remarkable corpo- 
rate headquarters (John- 
son Wax in Racine) that 
bear Wright's distinctive 
stamp, it has no major 
public building designed 
by him. 

Until now, that is. 
This Thursday, the 128th 
anniversary of the archi- 
tect’s birth, Republican 
Governor Tommy Thomp- 
son will preside at the 
official groundbreaking ceremony for 
what is probably the most important 
Wright-designed project never executed 
in his lifetime. Monona Terrace is a five- 
level, semicircular, 4.4-acre convention 
center now under construction at the 
edge of Lake Monona in Madison. 
Wright spent his youth in the state capi- 
tal, which is about 40 miles east of Tal- 
iesin (Welsh for “shining brow”), his 
home and architecture school at Spring 
Green. Those historic connections with 
Madison must have given Wright a 
special feeling for Monona Terrace. 
Between 1938 and 1958, he designed at 
least four different versions of the proj- 
ect. (His pupil and son-in-law William 
Wesley Peters produced another revi- 
sion after Wright's death.) 

Yet the architect’s endless feuding 
with local politicians and businessmen 
guaranteed that, as Wright once ruefully 
predicted, the Terrace would never be 








built while he was alive. Amazingly, the 
arguments continue, even though an 
overwhelming majority of Madison 
elders are now committed to the 
$67 million project. Opponents of the 
Terrace have filed four lawsuits to block 
its construction, primarily on environ- 
mental grounds. One such suit claims 
that the 1,700 pilings supporting the edi- 
fice, which has a rooftop terrace and spi- 
ral parking ramps at each end, will cause 
groundwater contamination. Terrace 
opponents have also asked the Environ- 


mental Protection Agency to add the site 
to the Superfund’s list of ecological trou- 


| ble spots because toxins are buried in 


the landfill on which the convention 
center will be situated. 

Some critics believe the Terrace is a 
pricey boondoggle that cash-strapped 
Madison can ill afford, even though 
more than half the cost will be borne by 
state and county funds and by private 
donors. Yet another source of acrimony 
is whether the Terrace deserves to be 
considered a Wright design at all. A local 
organization called It Ain’t Wright has 
argued that the architect's original con- 
cept envisioned a seven-acre multipur- 
pose civic center, complete with jail and 
railroad station, on a pristine stretch of 
lakeshore. The scaled-down version 
being built snuggles up against a clut- 
tered Madison neighborhood. The prox- 
imity, critics say, violates Wright's cen- 
tral thesis that architecture should 
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be in harmony with surrounding nature. 
Opponents also charge that much of 
the Terrace’s design will be no better 
than guesswork by architects from the 
master’s school at Taliesin West in Ari- 
zona, who are supervising the construc- 
tion. Wright completed only a handful of 
sketches for the Terrace’s interior, so the 
project supervisors have had to imitate 
colors, textures and materials used by 
Wright in other designs of the 1950s. 
Says architectural historian Narciso 
Menocal: “It’s like finding a 15-page syn- 
opsis of a Hawthorne novel and having 
someone else turn it into a 500-page 
book. Whose novel is that?” 
Taliesin-trained architect Anthony 
Puttnam, who was a Wright apprentice 
back in the ’50s, defends the project's 
authenticity. “I don’t think we’ve done 
anything that Wright wouldn’t have 
done,” Puttnam says. “He was very open 





NATIVE SON: Frank 
Lioyd Wright (in 1956) 
and a drawing of his 
embattled project 





| to change. He knew the importance of 
accommodating the client.” 

To the environmental concerns, Ter- 
race boosters respond that surveys have 
cleared the project of contributing to 
water pollution. As for the cost, advo- 
cates believe convention business will 
generate some $20 million a year in rev- 
enue for Madison, even though the Ter- 
race itself will operate at a loss. “People 
will flock from as far away as Tokyo to 
see Frank Lloyd Wright's last building,” 
predicts Governor Thompson. “It’s going 
to be a centerpiece.” 

That would have pleased Wright. But 
the ever combative architect also knew 
the importance of controversy: he liked 
few things better than a war of words. To 
the lord of Taliesin, the fact that Wiscon- 
sinites are still battling over one of his 
designs would have been further proof of 
his immortal genius. —Reported by 
Wendy Cole/Madison 
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A Floor Plan 
Of the Heart 


Alain de Botton’s new novel 
takes a right angle on love 


By PICO [YER 





ALAIN DE BOTTON WON A 
lot of half-envious atten- 
tion with his first book, On 
Love, a tale that seasoned 
an élan as Gallic as his 
name with an irony as 
British as his upbringing. 
The genius of the book, 
written when he was 23 and translated 
into 13 languages, was to chart the para- 
bolic trajectory of a love, while showing 
that charts tell us nothing we need to 
know of love. De Botton looked at the 
sophistries of the heart with a mix of pop 
psychology and learning that made his 
novel sing like a Cosmo article ghost- 
written by Descartes. 

In his second novel, The Romantic 
Movement (Picador USA; 326 pages; 














GAME PLAYING: The author styles himself 
a Stendhal of the "90s dating scene 


$23), the unforgivably young and unfor- 
givably knowing writer, now 25, gives us 
more of the same, presenting himself as 
a Stendhal of the 90s dating scene. Alice 
works in an ad agency, Eric in commodi- 
ties. They meet at a ball, go to trendy 
London restaurants, take a holiday in 
Barbados; gradually, obligingly, they set- 
tle into their roles like glossy-magazine 
archetypes in a masque. He’s a self-con- 
tained realist, she a self-doubting roman- 
tic. He won't talk and she won't stop. 
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Their ups and downs are delicately 
choreographed by a well-read Puck 
who's not afraid of quoting Thales, Her- 
aclitus, Hegel, Marx and five others in a 
single paragraph. 

The charm of De Botton’s books 
comes from his ability to regard the old- 
est profession in the world (the words “I 
love you”) with a youthful sense of play- 
fulness and discovery. Here he offers 
disquisitions on the “love right angle,” 
“psychological hypochondria” and “jolly- 
ism” and likens the self, in quick succes- 
sion, to a tumble dryer, a weather pat- 
tern and a TV set. The pages of the novel 
are sprinkled with diagrams, floor plans 
of the heart and even a picture of a can 
of Campbell’s soup—which reflect, in 
their way, the games and strategies we 
practice in love. “I love you,” De Botton 
realizes, can be a question, a prompt or 
an opening bid. — 

The Romantic Movement is some- 
what more diffuse and abstract than his 
first book, and if believers will say he’s 
refining his theme, skeptics will feel he’s 
repeating himself. Still, it is stuffed with 
details that feel as familiar as old coins 
rediscovered in one’s back pocket. Light 
as a soufflé, and no less addictive, The 
Romantic Movement is that happiest of 


| artifacts, a novel that smiles. a 





Now blend away gray with the 
sure thing for a natural look. 


It looks too natural to be haircoloring. Even you won't be 
able to tell what was gray and what wasn't. So you look 
naturally younger. It’s easy to see why men who try Just For 
Men* keep using it again and again. Just For Men has been 
successfully used over 35 million times. No wonder it's the 
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The Clinician of Excess 


As a new biography shows, the life of Robert Mapplethorpe, 
like his X-rated photographs, was not a pretty picture 


By RICHARD STENGEL 





SCAR WILDE ONCE REMARKED | 
that he had given his genius to 
his life but only his talent to his | 
art. The same might be said of 
the photographer Robert Mapplethorpe, 
only his life turned out to be a sad and 
sordid affair and his art was often no 
more than slapdash. As Patricia Morris- 
roe makes clear in her smart and read- 
able biography Mapplethorpe (Random 
House; 461 pages; $27.50), the photogra- 
pher’s brief life—like his most notorious 
images—was not a pretty picture. 
The artist, who died of ars in 1989, 
was a creature of painful contradictions. 





FORMALIST: The photographer, in a 1980 
self-portrait, was best at marketing himself 


Heralded as the premier technical pho- 
tographer of his generation, he never 
printed his own pictures. Cited as a piv- 
otal figure in elevating photography’s 
status as an art, he seemed less con- 
cerned with placing his images in muse- 
ums than in overseeing the opening- 
night guest lists. Yet it was oddly 
appropriate that Mapplethorpe became a 
posthumous symbol of artistic freedom 
in 1990, when Cincinnati’s Contempo- 
rary Arts Center was prosecuted on ob- 
scenity charges for showing his pho- 
tographs. While Mapplethorpe probably 
could not recite the First Amendment, 
his work was an extreme form of self-ex- 
pression meant to shock people into see- 
ing his dark world in a new light. 


Raised in a Roman Catholic house- 


hold in Queens, New York, Mapple- 
thorpe repudiated his parents and his 
religious upbringing. From an early age 
he felt “magic” in his fingers but strug- 
gled for a way to use it. He attended 
Pratt Institute in New York City and 
eventually fell into photography, even 
though it was the lifelong hobby of his 
father, whom he detested. 
Uncomfortable with his homosexu- 
ality, he was attracted to the emotionally 
detached style of Andy Warhol, whose 
impersonal images captivated the New 
York art scene in the 1970s. In Map- 
plethorpe’s work and career, sex and art 
were inescapably intertwined. Much of 
his photographic work functioned as 
a kind of visual diary of his sexual 
trysts and the downtown S&M scene 
of which he was a denizen. In a 
sense, Mapplethorpe was a society 
photographer of a shadowy and often 
depraved society. Critics have sug- 
gested that Mapplethorpe, in his im- 
ages of naked men in S&M poses, 
was attempting to turn pornography 
into art. In fact what he did was to 
treat the poses of a macabre sexuali- 
ty with the dry, symmetrical formal- 
ism of a technical manual. 
Mapplethorpe’s obsessive pro- 
miscuity seemed joyless. He be- 
lieved in Blake’s notion that the road 
of excess leads to the palace of wis- 
dom, but in Mapplethorpe’s case it 
seems to have led only to more ex- 
cess. The one human relationship 
that comes alive in the book is his life- 
long friendship with the rock singer 
and poet Patti Smith. Her tortured 
soulfulness, however, contrasts with Map- 
plethorpe’s relentless superficiality; his 
photographs of her are the only ones that 
do not seem oppressively clinical. (Even 
his images of flowers look denatured.) 
Mapplethorpe’s career was an em- 
blem of the 1980s art scene, when bo- 
hemianism was banished and artists be- 
came media stars. Photography was the 
perfect medium for the times: fast, me- 
chanical and endlessly reproducible. 
Mapplethorpe, as Morrisroe notes, di- 
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vided his work between his X-rated sex | 


pictures and his PG-rated portraits and 
flowers. He merchandised both shrewd- 


ly. Mapplethorpe’s talent was given to | 


his work, but his genius was devoted to 
marketing himself. a 
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ANIMATOR: Powers the author, not to be 
confused with Powers the character 


Live Wires 


An ancient myth is given a 
cyber-update in Galatea 2.2 


By JOHN SKOW 


OVELISTS OCCASIONALLY TEASE 
readers, creditors, old lovers 
and future biographers by us- 
ing their own name for invent- 
ed characters. Generally such characters 
are charming rogues. This leads to boot- 
less speculation along the lines of 
“Lordy, is he really that charming?” and 
“My word, did he really do all that crazy 
stuff?” A good rule is to ignore the con- 
fessional tease and assume that if it’s 
called a novel on the title page, it’s fiction. 

This rule must be applied firmly in 
the case of Richard Powers’ brilliantly 
imaginative new novel, Galatea 2.2 (Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux; 329 pages; $23), a 
book that should go immediately to the 
top of the year’s 10-best lists. As the title 
suggests, one of the novel's central 
themes is the bringing to life, and to 
independent awareness, of inert, non- 
human matter. The Galatea in this re- 
working of the myth is nota statue but an 
enormously complex network of com- 
puter circuitry, and the Pygmalions- 
there are a couple of them—are an acer- 
bic cyber-scientist called Lentz and a 
becalmed writer named, sure enough, 
Richard Powers. 

But think of him as, let’s see, Ish- 
mael. No. Fred Ishmael? Nah. But any 
other way lies madness, a dizzy spiraling 
down lunacy’s drain. To wit: not far into 
the novel, while the real Powers is setting 
up the furniture of a marvelous story, the 
fictional Powers (who like the real one 
has written several respectfully received 
novels, including Three Farmers on 
Their Way to a Dance and The Gold Bug 
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ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
* 30-day risk-free home trial. 
*Most orders are shipped within 
72 hours of receipt. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
24 HOURS A DAY 


800-992-2966 


TALL MAN TRAVELS THE WORLD— 
FINDS THE PERFECT SHOWER FOR EVERYONE! 


fter years of travel and countless bad hotel showers, one 

man found the perfect shower head—in Australia! He was 
so impressed that he decided to import The Down Under 
Wonder to the US. No more stooping over to wet your hair! No 
more shower caps! Unusually large shower head has 127 holes, 
causing a downpour effect. Fully adjustable arm raises and 
lowers the pivoting shower head over a 20" range. Perfect for 
tall people or people with special needs! We love it, our family 
loves it and we're sure you'll love it, too! Heavy-gauge solid- 
brass construction with chrome finish for years of trouble-free 
use, Lifetime manufacturer's limited warranty. $39.95 #1010. 











IMPROVED ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS THE OTHERS COLD. 


rdinary room heaters can leave you with uncomfortable hot or cold spots and wasted wasted heat. 
The Vornado EVH Portable Heater surrounds you with soothing, evenly-distributed heat. Its 
unique vortex air-movement system creates a whirling beam of warm air that quickly circulates 
warmth throughout your whole room. Just dial your desired temperature, and Vornado’s innova- 
tive “Constant Comfort Control” automatically varies heat output and fan speed to maintain your 
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heating elements and cool-touch cabinet—safe around children. Easy-to- 
reach, top-mounted controls for precise temperature settings, energy-sav- 
ing heat output of 1,000 or 1,500 watts, auto-fan, lighted power switch. 
Compact (12" x 11" x 10"), Easy to carry. Just 4-1/2 Ibs. Made in USA of tough 
thermoplastic. UL listed. Mfr.’s one-year limited warranty. $99.95 #4990. 
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restaurants. Now you can enjoy its amazing “industrial-strength” power to whisk away || 
pulls dirt through the hollow handle directly into the top of the 
bag to maintain suction power and prevent old dirt from being 
baseboards and other places where dirt loves to hide, making fast work of difficult 
jobs. Bright twin headlights, extra-long 25-foot cord. Comes with an extra drive belt /7> 
ceilings, blinds, furniture and cars. Weighs just four pounds! Both vacuums 
come with replacement bags. Mfr.’s five-year limited warranty. $299.95 #4010. 
















dirt. Just eight pounds, its power puts it in the “heavyweight class” among vacuums! 
Try it on the toughest dirt in your home. Oreck’s unique design 
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DEEP HEAT RELIEF! 





Pe ain from joints and muscles can be excruciat- 
ing. Heating pads and hot water bottles 
mainly warm the surface of the skin— 
heat does not penetrate deep into 
muscles and joints. Infrared heat goes 
deep beneath the skin to reach the site 
of inflammation and discomfort for safe, 
natural relief. The easy-to-use Infralum 
is contoured and angled to reach all parts 
of your body. Oversized heating surface. 
Hi/Lo heat. Uses household outlet. UL listed. 
Includes case and an extra bulb. $39.95 #3110. 
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Variations), announces that he is fin- 
ished with novel writing, nauseated to 
the very soul with the idea of creating an- 
other scene or character. 

A personal note here: a minor reason 
for the imaginary Powers’ revulsion is 
that Lentz and several colleagues cackle 
mercilessly over a newsmagazine’s qual- 
ified praise for Operation Wandering 
Soul, the real and fictional author’s 
fourth novel. This modified rapture 
(written in real life by this reviewer) 
pomposifies: “a prodigiously talented 
manufacturer of literary astonishments, 
which is not exactly the same as being a 
good writer, though he is that, too...” 

Well, whatever it takes. Giving up 
writing frees the hero to throw himself 
passionately into the absurdly difficult 
task of helping Lentz win a bet: that 
within a year, he can program a com- 
puter to construe any literary text at 
least as well as a human, 21-year-old un- 
dergraduate lit major. When he is being 
cynical, which is more than half the 
time, Lentz intends merely to stuff “the 
most complex and extensive neural sim- 
ulator ever trained” with prepackaged, 
fake hermeneutics and suitably foggy 
lit-crit catchphrases. What 
he secretly hopes for is 
consciousness. 

The fictional Powers 
programs the neural sim- 
ulator, reads to it great 
chunks of literature and 
history, questions it and 
eventually is questioned 
by it: “What race am I? 
What races hate me?” The big network 
likes Mozart and knows “something 
about the Dreyfus case and the Boer 
War” but is ignorant of such things as 
“corks stuck in bottles, the surface of a 
liquid reflection ... wrappers and price 
tags, up versus down, the effects of hun- 
ger ...” The hero comes to think of the 
computer as female and calls it Helen. 

Does he fall in love with what can 
never become more than a mock-up of 
human intelligence? Not really, though 
he is sickened when Lentz mischievous- 
ly suggests destroying some of the net- 
work’s circuits—lobotomizing it—to test 
its workings. What gives depth and reso- 
nance to Galatea 2.2 is a parallel theme 
of failed love, the hero’s brooding ac- 
count of an intense 10-year affair, now 
ended, with a Dutch-American woman 
he calls “C.” At 35, midstream, he is close 
to drowning. He obsesses briefly about 
“A,” the pretty student who will take 
Lentz’s test against the computer. She’s 
not interested. This sad and gentle story 
winds down with “Powers” and “Helen” 
fully and separately aware of loneliness, 
and neither able to help the other. 














BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 
AT THE OFFICE 


Whe office has always been a 
place to get ahead. Unfortunately, 
it’s also a place where a lot of natural 
resources start to fall behind. Take a 
look around the next time you're at 
work. See how many lights are left 
on when people leave. See how much 
paper is being wasted. How much 
electricity is being used to 
run computers that 


— are left on. Look 


at how much water is 
Use both sides 
of the paper being wasted in the 
when writing 
amemo. restrooms. And 
how much solid waste is 
being thrown out in the 
trash cans. We bet it’s a lot. 
Now, here are some simple ways 
you can produce less waste at work. 
When youre at the copier, only 
make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when writing a 
memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 


lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 


IT'S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 


A Public Service ot 
This Publication 
ound 


Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 


cans and one for bottles. And when 


youre in the bathroom brushing 
your teeth or 
washing your face, 
dont let the faucet 
Drink out run. Remember, if we 
of mugs 
instead of 
‘ use fewer resources 
throwaway cups. 


today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 
Which would tnuly be a job well done. 
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When you're looking for the finest dining 
experience available, you look for a five 
star rating. When Chrysler Corporation vehi- 
cle owners want the finest sales and service 
experience, they also look for a five star 
rating — the Five Star Award for Excellence. 
Why? Through continuous evaluations and 
surveys, people like you, our valued customers, 


have rated these dealerships to be among the 
top in the country. Check the listing below for 
the location of the Five Star dealer nearest 
you. The Five Star Award for Excellence is 
your assurance of satisfaction — and a very 
good reason to make a Five Star Dealer the 
choice for your next Chrysler Corporation 
vehicle purchase or service needs. 





Georgia 

BLUE RIDGE 

Mountain Valley Motors, Inc. 
Appalachian Hwy. 

(706) 632-5375 


BREMEN 

James O'Neal Chrysler-Plymouth 
1634 Highway 27 North 

(404) 537-1737 


CAIRO 

Stallings Motors, inc. 
1245-38th Blvd 

(912) 377-3333 


CARTERSVILLE 

Don Voyles Dodge-Chrysier- 
Plymouth-Jeep-Eagle 

816 Joe Frank Harris Pky 
(404) 382-1018 


COLUMBUS 

Carl Gregory Dodge 
Of Columbus, Inc. 
2201 Victory Drive 
(706) 324-4161 


COVINGTON 

Walker Harris Autos, Inc. 
5160 Highway 278 East 
(404) 786-2271 


JASPER 

Jasper Jeep-Eagle-Dodge-Chrysler 
Highway 5 Route 4 

(706) 692-3434 


NASHVILLE 
Martin Motors 

709 S. Davis Street 
(912) 686-2068 


PERRY 

Hamby Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
100 Iffie Road 

(912) 988-8444 


ROME 

Bob Williams Dodge 

2500 New Calhoun Road N. E 
(706) 232-7793 


ROSWELL 


THOMASVILLE 

Plantation Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

Commerce Park Drive 

(912) 228-9100 


WINAMAC 

Braun Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

1101 South Monticello Street 
(219) 946-7501 


North Carolina 


BURNSVILLE 

Buchanan & Young, Inc. 
713 E. Main Street 
(704) 682-2195 


CHARLOTTE 

Keffer Jeep-Eagle-Chrysier 
8110 E. Independence Bivd 
(704) 532-1050 


DURHAM 

Elkins Chrysier-Plymouth 
125 E-W Expressway 
(919) 688-5511 


FAYETTEVILLE 


Cumberland Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 


5421 Raeford Road 
(910) 425-4200 


Dickinson Dodge 
436 North McPherson 
(910) 864-2411 


FRANKLIN 

Jim Brown Chrysler- 
Plymouth-Dodge 
170 Highlands Road 
(704) 369-5003 


HENDERSON 

Feeser Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
Highway 158 ~ aaa Ww. 

(919) 438-271 


HICKORY 

Hickory Automall Chrysler- 
Plymouth, Inc. 

356 Highway 70 Southwest 


KILL DEVIL HILLS 

Outer Banks Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Pn govern 

3000 North Croatan Highway 
(919) 441-1146 


LENOIR 

Jamie Parsons Chrysler-Dodge-Jeep 
2206 Hickory Blvd. SW 

(704) 728-5011 


LEXINGTON 

M & L Motor Co., inc. 
925 North Main Street 
(704) 246-5191 


MONROE 

Bob Mayberry Chrysler City, inc. 
3220 Highway 74 West 

(704) 283-8571 


NEW BERN 

Riverside Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

1601 Highway 70 East 

(919) 633-4411 


REIDSVILLE 

Smith Stokes Chrysler-Dodge-Jeep 
2009 Barnes Street 

(910) 634-0050 


STATESVILLE 

Dixie Jeep-Eagle, Inc. 

Interstate 40 At Highway 21 North 
(704) 872-7656 


WILLIAMSTON 
Dixie Motor Co. 
Highway 64 Bypass 
(919) 792-2154 


WILSON 

Cox Dodge 

1501 Lipscomb Road 
(919) 291-3131 


South Carolina 


BATESBURG 

Les Hite, Inc. 

202 West Church Street 
(803) 532-6251 


BEAUFORT 

Butler Chrysier-Dodge-Jeep 
1555 Salem Road 

(803) 522-9696 


CHARLESTON 

Hoover Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Jeep-Eagle, Inc. 

2250 Savannah Highway 
(803) 763-0040 


LANCASTER 

Sonny Bowers Dodge, Inc. 
Highway 200 West 

(803) 285-1546 


LEXINGTON 

Addy Dodge, Inc. 
521 Columbia Avenue 
(803) 359-2501 


LORIS 

Mac White Dodge, Inc. 
1420 Highway 701 North 
(803) 756-3325 


SALUDA 

Saluda Motor Sales, Inc. 
Route 4 Box 17A 

(803) 445-2027 


SPARTANBURG 

a Dodge, Inc. 
1035 North Church Street Ext 
(803) 583-1425 


SUMMERVILLE 

Hoover Chrysler-Dodge, Inc. 
200 Old Trolley Road 

(803) 871-8791 


WINNSBORO 

Soy Chrysler, Inc. 

238 S. Congress Street 
(803) 635-6510 


Virginia 

FRANKLIN 

Blake Chrysler-Dodge-Jeep 
208 South Street 

(804) 562-4583 


Troncalli Chrysier-Plymouth (704) 322-9009 

11505 Alpharetta Highway 

(404) 664-9100 
4 CHRYSLER 
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There are 30 different products from 
Amway In this photo. (The other 5000 or so wouldn't fit.) 


You may not associate Amway products with the outdoors but Amway sure does. In 





fact, Amway’ concern for the environment began with its first biodegradable clean 
ing product 35 years ago. And, look at the range of products now 


available through Amway; granola bars, fruit juice, sunscreen, 


SILIN . , 1 
PER : paper towels... even Goodyear” tires and the portable CD player 
t Si N t J 
PACER . Mecca } 
te here is one thing, however, that you can’t see in the photo 


above... Amway’s money-back 100% satisfaction guarantee. 
yg a (But its there.) 
And you thought you 


Find all 30? For a free info packet which includes the solutior his ad, call 1-800-544-71€ 


knew us. 


1) 1-800.2 
I 800-265 


rademark of The ( ayear ’ Rubber Company, Akror JH 
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Carousing Women 


The final episodes of the hit Brit-com Absolutely Fabulous are 
about to air in the U.S.—not a moment too soon 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





EVER FAR FROM A BOTTLE OF 
Stolichnaya or a discounted Vi- 
vienne Westwood frock, Edina 
and Patsy are without sitcom 
ancestry. They aren’t scatterbrained 
housewives or ambitious careerists or 
sassy working-class women struggling to 
make ends meet. They're single, well-to- 
do best friends of unadmitted age, who 
drug, carouse and couture-shop their 
way through life. Hardly ever do they 
tend to the pseudo-glam, fashion-world 
jobs they inexplicably manage to keep. 
Well-intentioned and likable they are 
not. And yet the selfish, slothful heroines 
of the hit British TV show Absolutely 
Fabulous have attracted a cult of admir- 
ers worldwide. Produced for the BBC in 
1993, the comedy has been exported to 
nearly 20 countries, including Israel and 
Japan. When the show aired on Comedy 
Central last July, its ratings were twice as 
high as anything the cable channel had 
run in prime time. The first 12 episodes 


PATSY: We can get you a man. 





STRAIGHT UP: Joanna Lumley’s Patsy is 
part Ivana Trump, part Howard Stern 
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ton and satirist Will Self, whom Edina 
hires in one of the final shows to write an 
acceptance speech for a public-relations 
award she has little chance of receiving. 

The last half a dozen episodes have 
the ladies reaching a crescendo of taste- 
lessness. They fire off jokes about mastur- 
bation, bulimia and the crisis in Grozny. 
In one episode, Edina and Patsy tart 
themselves up for the arrival of two male 
prostitutes. When Edina is worried that 
her tight dress will make her seem like “a 
pushover,” Patsy responds, “Darling, 
you're paying him. In his eyes you're al- 
ready flat on your back and staked out.” 

Initially AbFab was a tough sell even 
to the famously open-minded Bsc. Pro- 
ducer Jon Plowman recalls a Bsc devel- 
opment executive viewing the show and 
remarking, “I don’t think women being 
drunk is funny.” According to Plowman, 
AbFab made it on the air thanks to the ar- 
dent support of a secretary to the BBC’s 
head of entertainment. She enjoyed the 
show and taped it for all her friends, who 
quickly became fans. It emboldened the 
network to take the risk. 

Now American TV executives are at 
the same threshold. With help from 
Saunders and AbFab script editor Ruby 
Wax, Roseanne has reworked the tele- 
play for her pilot episode three times in an 
effort to appease ABC bosses. “The first 
script I turned in was almost exactly what 
they would have done at the Bsc,” she 


EDINA: I'd rather die than go out with some sort of short, gray- 


haired, after-shaved, Armani- “Spectacled, 50-year-old executive with a manicure, darling. 


have been in continual rerun ever since. 

Next Monday, Comedy Central will 
begin broadcasting the final six of the 
show’s 18 episodes for the first time in 
the U.S., which is likely to fan the AbFab 
fanaticism that’s taking hold. Last month 
Pocket Books issued a compilation of Ab- 
Fab teleplays. Jennifer Saunders, the 
show’s creator, writer and co-star (as Ed- 
ina), is writing a movie version of the 
comedy. In the meantime, Roseanne, 
who bought the American rights to the 
show because she thinks “every line of it 
is brilliant,” has spent the past few weeks 
trying to persuade asc executives that 
network audiences will love the AbFab 
she is producing. 

Remaking the show for a mainstream 
American viewership will be a challenge. 
Absolutely Fabulous is so appealing be- 
cause it is as trenchantly sophisticated as 
it is hilariously base; American sitcoms 
are rarely allowed to be either. Edina and 
her pal Patsy, played by former James 
Bond vixen Joanna Lumley, make end- 
less media references to people like New 
Yorker editor Tina Brown, legendary 
Vogue fashion director Grace Codding- 





DRIVING MISS LAZY: AbFab creator 
Jennifer Saunders as the indulgent Edina 
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says. But the network executives balked 
at the drug and alcohol references, Edina 
and Patsy, who may be played in the 
American version by Carrie Fisher and 
Barbara Carrera, “won't be swilling Bol- 
linger and vodka,” says Roseanne, “but 
we will imply it.” 

Although Roseanne is confident that 
ABC will pick up her AbFab, the comedi- 
an has been frustrated with the develop- 
ment process. “It’s a groundbreaking 
show for this country, and it is difficult for 
the network to see what the show is. We 
just got hip enough to watch Seinfeld and 
see unmarried people having sex. This 
show isn’t going to be Growing Pains or 
Cybill,” she says, referring to the AbFab- 
influenced, modestly rated Cybill Shep- 
herd sitcom in which the main character 
has a boozy, brassy best friend. 

But how daringly Roseanne’s version 
will veer from Cybill, or another failed 
AbFab knockoff called High Society, 
remains to be seen. Even if the wry, 
raunchy cocktail is watered down, the 
original Edina and Patsy will still be lurk- 
ing somewhere in the cable universe, 
with plenty of fans to toast them. = 
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Change the World, and Godspeed 


Here’ the perfect gift for that recent college graduate: a complete set of speakers 


Now the only thing standing between you 
and a degree is, well, me. And 18 minutes. 
—author S. Frederick Starr, 
College of Wooster 
I'd like to begin by acknowledging a spe- 
cial group of people with us today—the 
broke but happy parents. 
—former President George Bush, 
The College of William and Mary 
The tuition guarantee program to keep tu- 
ition increases here to the rate of inflation 
for five years is a standard I wish other uni- 
versities all across America would follow. 
—President Bill Clinton, Michigan State 
I will be brief. Not nearly as brief as Sal- 
vador Dali, who gave the world’s shortest 
speech. He said, “I will be so brief I have 
already finished,” and he sat down. 
—biologist Edward 0. Wilson, Penn State 
I will try to follow the advice that a univer- 
sity president once gave a prospective 
commencement speaker. “Think of your- 
self as the body at an Irish wake,” he said. 
“They need you in order to have the party, 
but nobody expects you to say very much.” 
—National Security Adviser Anthony Lake, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
It is what you do from now on that will 
either move our civilization forward a 
few tiny steps, or else ... begin to march 
us steadily backward. 

—actor Patrick Stewart, Pomona College 
We live in an environment of growing 
meanness. Meanness toward blacks; 
meanness toward Jews, Hispanics, 
women, homosexuals, meanness toward 
the elderly. 

—civil rights activist Randall Robinson, 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Above all, I have learned from the most in- 

spiring force of my life, my husband King 

Hussein, who assumed his responsibilities 
at an age most of you entered university. 

—Queen Noor, American University 

At my graduation, I thought we had to 

marry what we wished to become. Now 

you are becoming the men you once 

would have wanted to marry. 

—feminist Gloria Steinem, Smith College 
We're also still a culture that pays more at- 
tention to Marcia Clark’s hair and divorce 
than it does to her considerable legal skills. 

—Cathleen Black, CEO of the Newspaper 

Association of America, 

Saint Mary's College, Indiana 

Kato Kaelin has the fastest growing fan club 

in America. Why? What did he do? He’s just 
a professional houseguest with bad hair. 

—actor James Garner, University of Oklahoma 
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I received an honorary doctorate today ... 
because I'm famous. I would like to think it’s 
also because I'm a pretty good guy and I’m 
passionate about my craft ... but it’s not. It’s 
because I’m famous, and the funny thing is 
that my fame is a complete accident. 
—actor Jason Alexander, Boston University 
Assumptions are the termites of relation- 
ships. I wrote that. 
—actor Henry Winkler, Emerson College 
As Billy Joel says, “We're all carried 
along by the River of Dreams.” 
—Secretary of Education Richard Riley, 
Gettysburg College 


We are at 12 minutes. 
—Starr 
“These are days you'll remember.” If 
you recall nothing else from your gradu- 
ation ceremony, remember you heard 
the New Jersey Governor quote from 
10,000 Maniacs. 
—New Jersey Governor Christine Todd 
Whitman, Wheaton College 
I would advise you to keep your over- 
head down; avoid a major drug habit; 
play every day; and take it in front of oth- 
er people—they need to hear it, and you 
need them to hear it. 
—-singer James Taylor, Berklee College of Music 
There’s no Walter Cronkite to give you 
the final word every evening. 
—Massachusetts Governor William Weld, 
Babson College 
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What I say or do here won't matter 
much, nor should it. 
—Dan Rather, University of Texas, Austin 
I know it’s corny and platitudes seem 
valueless, but you know what the best 
rule is, and I’ve tried to live it, it’s the 
Golden Rule. Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. 
—Garner 
Every successful person and every success- 
ful leader I have met in business, politics or 
elsewhere practices the Golden Rule. 
—House minority leader Richard Gephardt, 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 
Get passionate! 
—Spelman College president Johnetta Cole, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Be careful what you swallow. Chew! 
—poet Gwendolyn Brooks, 
Buena Vista University 
Don’t play it safe. 
—Secretary of Health and Human Services 
Donna Shalala, Syracuse University 
Remember, everybody makes mistakes. I 
posed for posture pictures. 
—Steinem 
My grandkids say, “Reality bites.” O.K., but 
it also challenges and rewards. Let me close 
by saying I am an optimist about the future. 
I believe our best days are yet to come. 
—Bush 
Let me remind you once again that our 
best days as a nation still lie before us. 
—Clinton 
We are now at Minute 6. 
—Starr 
Teilhard de Chardin writes that an un- 
known someone scrawled the following 
words on the bulletin board of that great 
Notre Dame cathedral in Paris: “Le 
monde demain appartiendra @ ceux qui 
lui ont apporté la plus grand espérance.” 
The world tomorrow will belong to those 
who brought it the greatest hope. 
—Mister (Fred) Rogers, 
West Virginia University 
As you go forth from this place at this junc- 
ture of your lives I wish for you Godspeed. 
—Surgeon General nominee 
Dr. Henry Foster, Hampton University 
Good luck and Godspeed. 
—Rather 
People will frighten you about a graduation 
... because they use words you don’t hear 
often ...“And we wish you Godspeed.” It is 
a warning, Godspeed. It means you are no 
longer welcome here at these prices. 
—actor Bill Cosby, 
Southern Methodist University 
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Justerini & Brooks introduces J.E.T. premium Scotch whisky, 12 years in hiding 
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ts father was a Cruise Missile. Its mother was a concert hall. And it’s three parts power, two parts elegance, and all parts incredible. It’s the 


new, 32-valve, 250hp, DOHC V8 Aurora by Oldsmobile. But if you feel more comtor calling ita luxury-performance sedan, go right 


ahead. Aurora by Oldsmobile. See what happens when you Demand Better. Call 1-800-718-777: An American Dream 


GM 1995 GM Cor} vserted Buckle 
Aurora ts a trademar neral Motors 





